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Requeening 


There are still many beekeepers who 
believe that because a queen produces 
well one season, she will again. There 
can be nothing further from the truth. 
Second season queens are more likely 
to supersede right at the time you need 
them than a young laying queen. To 
avoid swarming, do-nothing hives, and 
winter loss due to queenlessness, requeen 
regularly with young laying queens. Re- 
turn mail shipments summer and fall. 


STARLINES and MIDNITES 
1 to 25—$1.30 25 to 99—$1.20 
100 up—$1.00 each 


ITALIANS 
1 to 25—$1.00 each; 25 to 99—90c 
100 up—80c 


Clipped and marked for only 
15c each additional 


P. O. BOX 300 
JESUP GEORGIA 
(THE UNIVERSAL APIARIES) 


Poor combs always develop too much drone comb, resulting in 
partly filled frames that are an uncapping hazard and require extra 
handling time. 


We suggest you throw them out, melt them yourself or we can ren- 
der them for you at Hamilton, Illinois, Paris, Texas or Hahira, Ga. 
Ship the wax to any of our nearby warehouses, we will remit 
promptly at current market price. 


Replacing old combs with Dadant’s Nailless Frames and Gilt-4- 
Edge Foundation takes only one minute for complete assembly. 
Your bees can then build strong, long lasting combs which can be 
used year after year. 


DADANT BRANCHES 


180-200 Canisteo Highway 41, South 1010 W. Austin 
HORNELL, N.Y. HAHIRA, GEORGIA PARIS, TEXAS 


722 W. O'Connell 1929 East Fourth Street, Stephenson Ave. at 14th 
WATERTOWN, WIS. SIOUX CITY, IOWA LYNCHBURG, VA. 








STARLINE HYBRID QUEENS 


Breeding is done only from artificially inseminated queens. Over 400 colonies headed by the 
proper drone mothers surround our mating area for a distance of eight miles in all directions, 
insuring the purest possible mating. Only the best queen-rearing conditions will produce quality 
queens. 
DADANT’S STARLINE HYBRID QUEENS 

Le... eee 

 . ASS 

2 

Add 10c per queen if you wish the queens marked and/or clipped 


The Puett Company 


Hahira, Georgia 


“Where Satisfaction Is a Certainty” 
SHIPPERS SINCE 1919 

















Bee Calm with TAYLOR’S HIVE BOMB 
The Push Button Bee Smoker 
® no sparks 
$429 plus freight ® no heat 
at your dealer's ® no fire hazard 


® a puffs enough 
Stewart Taylor, Camargo, Illinois 
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MR. BEEKEEPER: 


Do you want better prices for your honey? 


The best way to get that better price is to increase the demand for honey through 
promotion and research. All this costs money. The best and fairest way to raise the nec- 
essary funds is to have the honey producer and the honey packer each contribute equal- 
ly to the program. The best way to accomplish this is by the CHECK-OFF PLAN. 


Most honey packers and dealers participate in the Check-Off Plan. When you sell 
your honey insist that the buyer provide you with “Producer Stamps” and “Dealer 
Stamps.” This is your receipt for your contribution at the rate of 2c per 60 pound can 
and evidence that the buyer has paid an equal amount. Thus, 4c per 60 pound can will 
be raised and those little cents soon add up to powerful dollars which the Honey Industry 
Council will put to work where they will do the most good. 


Your honey must compete for store shelf space with 6,000 other food items, most 
of them well advertised. If you really want better prices for your honey you can help 
get them by insisting that your buyer use the Check-Off Plan. You as a honey producer 
must do this if you want better prices. 


HONEY INDUSTRY COUNCIL OF AMERICA 
Millard V. Coggshall, Chairman 
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JENSEN’S QUEENS 


JENSEN reared queens are GOOD. No “foolin.”” Queens 

available now are, we believe, the finest we've ever 
produced. They are unusually large, beautifully proportioned and we have 
every reason to believe will give you a good account of themselves in your 
colonies. High production, gentleness, hardiness and adaptability to varied 
climatic conditions are inherent qualities that do not just happen. It 
always pays to buy the best. 


Dadant Starline Hybrids 


1 - 25—$1.30 25 to 99—$1.20 1-25—$1.00 25 to 99—90c 
100 up—$1.00 100 up—80c 


Clipped and Marked for only 10c each additional 
JENSEN’S APIARIES 


Macon, Mississippi 


Jensen’s Magnolia State 


Phone 170J 


PACKAGE BEES & QUEENS 
and ROYAL JELLY 
Write For Prices 


JACKSON APIARIES 
P. O. Box 58 Funston, Ga. 











ITALIAN QUEENS 


JUNE TO FALL SEASON 
10 or more $1.00 
1-9 $1.25 


FRANK G. STEWART 
Millville Calif. 























Your Best Small 
Extractor Buy 


This is a heavy duty small extractor 
with a heavy galvanized steel tank, 
extra strong reel that holds 4 combs. 
The same heavy duty cast iron gears 
used on reversible extractors — a 
machine that weighs 55 pounds net. 
Cat. No. 208. KELLEY’S FRAME 
NON-REVERSIBLE EXTRACTOR. 
Ship. Wt. 90 lbs. Each $38.00 


The 


Walter T. Kelley Co. 


Clarkson, Kentucky 


BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


Appears every two weeks 
Subscription $3.25 per annum 
payable in advance 
Keep Up-to-Date in Beekeeping 
by taking out a subscription now 
through our agents. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 








QUEENS 


Caucasians & Midnites 


D. T. WINSLETT 
7736 Old Auburn Rd. 


Citrus Hgts. Calif. 
































QUEENS . . . “Gulf Breeze” ... ITALIANS 


When in need of either a large number, or just a few queens— 
Remember the reliable “GULF BREEZE” Stock. 
Prices: 1 - 9—90c 10 - 49—85c and for 50 up—80c each 
Clip 5c and mark 5c each. 


BESSONET BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. 























Dr. Jarvis New Book FOLK MEDICINE 


First out in 1958. Now already in its twelfth edition. Shows the interest on 
the part of readers 
CONTAINS 20 PAGES ON HONEY & CAPPING 
You should not only have a copy but sell one to your iapaes or neighbors. 
Fine Cloth book - 180 pages. Postpaid $3.00. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL Hamilton, [linois 
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Chrysler's Electric Welded 
All-Steel Queen Excluder 


The only 
worthwhile 
Queen 
Excluder 
on the market 


(ST 
HUHIN 
ee 


we TTT 


@ Accurate spacing 
@ Allows maximum bee passage 
@ Better ventilation 
@ More honey production 
@ No wood. No Burr combs 
@ No sharp edges to injure bees 
@ So durably made that it is perman- 
<_ — excluding and will last 
a life t 
We manufacture a full line of Bee 
Supplies. Order from our dealers or 
direct from our factory. Canadian-made 
goods are cheaper. No duty. Send for 
our price list. Always in the market for 
Beeswax. Cash or trade. 


W. A. CHRYSLER & SON 
Chatham - Ontario - Canada 






































SPECIAL ON QUEENS 


ITALIANS OR CAUCASIANS 
We have plenty of good queens which we can furnish for the rest of 
of the season. 
RE-QUEEN now at the following prices:- 
In lots of— 1 - 24 75c each; 25 - 499 
Tested Queens $1.50 each 


Airmailed-clipped-No extra charge-Marked 15c extra 
THE STOVER APIARIES 


70c each 


Mayhew, Miss. 


Leather Italian 
QUEENS 

1 to 25 ..75¢ each 

25 up 65c each 


Place your order for your 
requeening needs. 
Prepaid Air Mail 


O. K. Anderson & Son 
Box 516 


Coffee Springs Ala. 
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QUEENS 
ITALIANS CAUCASIANS 


Nice large queens 75c each 
Send your order for 1 or 1000 
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cap and labor saved are continued 
reports of perfectly spaced combs. 
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$1.10 
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J. E. WING & SONS 


48 Years’ Continuous Service 


ITALIAN PACKAGES 
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OUR SPECIALTY 
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tops. Write for prices for ’60. 
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P.O. Box 249 Luverne, Ala. 


CONNEAUT 


Best Sixty Of 1960 


MOST VALUE 
Made By Folks Who Care 


Handled By 
Reliable Jobbers 


THE CONNEAUT CAN CO. 
CONNEAUT OHIO 
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Grade: Prices. 
ONEY SALES TOMPANY 
2817 Now 2nd St. Minneapolis 11, Minn. 
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QUEENS 
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C. F. KOEHNEN & SONS 
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agent for the American Bee Journal? Since 
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time, help yourself? Write for particulars. 
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FROM NEED TO PLENTY— 
THROUGH THE COLD 
OF WINTER 


C. L. FARRAR 
Entomology Research Division, 
Agricultural 
Research Service, U.S.D.A.? 


Dr. Farrar is now head of Bee Culture Re- 


search Investigations, Entomology Research 
Division, Agricultural Research Service, U.S.- 
D.A. His studies about wintering have resulted 


in new concepts that have changed our old 


ideas on wintering colonies of bees. 


The honey bee colony, if allowed to 
develop without restriction, has a 
remarkable capacity to adapt itself to 
great extremes in climate. The colony 
should be viewed as the living organ- 
ism representing the honey bee species 
Apis mellifera; the individual bees 
(queen, workers, and drones) are 
merely cells of the organism that are 
continually being regenerated. In 
nature the species reproduction is 
through the process of swarming. 

The honey bee preceded man in its 
evolutionary development and remains 
essentially unchanged even though 
man has learned to manage colonies 
for his own benefit. Honey bee colo- 
nies were transported by European 
emigrants from the Eastern to the 
Western Hemisphere. They multiplied 
and distributed more rapidly than the 
land areas were colonized by the new 
civilization. 

Throughout history beekeepers have 
loved their bees, as well as depending 
on them for food. It is only natural 
that many concepts affecting their 
well-being were patterned after man’s 


sin Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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own experiences. Many costly mis- 
takes resulted that proved detrimental 
to the colonies managed; those colo- 
nies that existed in the unrestricted 
wild state survived and reproduced. 
Honey bees are still wild, and man’s 
success in managing them has resulted 
from knowledge accumulated through 
20 centuries of study of their life 
history, behavior, and environmental 
adaptability. 

Why such an introduction to a 
subject on wintering bees? We need 
to know the kind of organism the 
honey bee is if we are to understand 
the changes that have taken place in 
colony standards and wintering prac- 
tices. 

Before the advent of the movable- 
comb hive, bees were kept in straw 
skeps, log gums, or box hives. The 
successful beekeeper was one whose 
colonies cast many swarms—two or 
even three a season. In the fall these 
were “hefted” to rate them heavy, 
medium, or light. The medium ones 
were saved to produce more swarms 
the next season; the heavy and light 
ones were fumigated to destroy the 
bees; the honey and wax were re- 
moved as a crop. The heavy colonies 


would have more honey than needed 
for winter, whereas the light ones 
would have too little and would 
starve. 

Some measure of shelter was often 
provided to protect the colonies from 
the wind, but the bees were main- 
tained essentially in the wild state 
except that the beekeeper decided 
which colonies would survive. Their 
tremendous reproductive capacity per- 
mitted the species to survive and 
prosper for the benefit of mankind. 

Langstroth’s invention of the mov- 
able-comb hive made it possible for 
beekeepers to gain new insight into 
the behavior and organization of the 
colony. This gave beekeepers an op- 
portunity to observe the inner work- 
ing of the colony. They invented hives 
and novel practices to fit their in- 
dividual ideas and enthusiasm. Many 
different opinions came into play 
based on partial truth but often biased 
by an individual’s attempt to change 
bee behavior in accordance with his 
own logical reasoning. How to winter 
bees and how to control swarming 
became major issues of discussion. 

The literature on wintering is too 
vast to permit discussion of all view- 
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points. A few are given that point 5 


to the insight some of the early ob- 
servers had on the problem. 

William Cotton. MY BEE 
BOOK. (J. G. F. and J. Rivington) 
London. 1842. 

Some readers may be much pleased by 
the following proof of the advantage of 
a colony dry and perfectly dark place 
for putting bees in during the winter 
months. Six stocks of bees hung up in 
a room darkened on purpose lost 5 
pounds 10-% ounces per hive during 
December, January, and February. (p. 
87) 

L. L. Langstroth A PRACTICAL 
TREATISE ON THE HIVE AND THE 
HONEY-BEE. (A. O. Moore and Co 
3d ed. Philadelphia. 1859. 

I had an excellent opportunity of 
testing the value of this substance in the 
backward spring of 1852. On the 5 
February I opened a hive containing an 
artificial swarm of the previous year 
and found many cells filled with brood. 
The combs being examined on the 23d 
contained neither eggs, brood, nor bee 
bread; and the colony was supplied with 
pollen from another hive. The next day 
a large number of eggs were found in 
the cells. When this supply was exhausted 
laying again ceased and was only re- 
sumed when more was furnished. (p. 81 

Small colonies consume proportionately 
much more food than large ones and 
often perish from inability to maintain 
sufficient heat. (p. 336 

If the colonies are strong 


Charles 


in numbers 
and stores have upward ventilation, easy 
communication from comb to comb and 
water when needed, and the hives are 
sheltered from piercing winds, they have 
all the conditions essential to wintering 
successfully in the open air. (p. 346 
Moses Quinby. MYSTERY OF BEE- 
KEEPING EXPLAINED. (C. M. Saxton 
New York. 1863. 

The period at which they commence 
to deposit the eggs probably depends on 
the strength of the colony, amount of 
honey on hand, etc., and not on the 
time they commence gathering food. I 
once removed the bees from a hive on 
the 10 January and found brood amount- 
ing to about 500 sealed over and others 
in every stage of growth down to the 
egg. Hence, it appears there is but little 
time and perhaps none when our best 
stocks have no brood, yet stocks when 
weak do not commence 
weather. (p. 63) 

E. Kretchmer. THE AMERICAN BEE 
KEEPERS GUIDE. (Published by au- 
thor) Chicago. 1872. 

Success in this operation depends to a 
great extent on the proper preparation 
of the colony for wintering. If any are 
found weak in numbers, they should be 
made strong by uniting or more 
colonies: strong colonies consume less 
honey than small ones. Swarms of the 
current year are usually deficient in bee 
bread and one of their combs should 
be exchanged with a comb from an old 
colony which generally has a surplus of 
it. The weight of such swarms without 
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FIGURE 186. From ‘The Hive and the Honey Bee.” 
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Diagram of the winter cluster through the 


center of the hive, based upon an examination of several colonies. They were killed when the 
temperature was approximately 0° F. during the latter part of December and before brood 
rearing had started. The cluster covers 20 to 30 pounds of reserve stores. The much greater 


concentration of bees in the periphery demarks the insulating shell from the active center 
dark bands of pollen covered with honey indicate an accumulated reserve before the honeyflow. 


The 


The pollen shown illustrates the optimum reserve more than the quantities found in the average 


colony. 


the hive should be at least 30 pounds 
(p. 185) 

N. H. and H. A. King. THE BEEKEEP- 
ERS TEXT BOOK. (King and 
Slocum) New York. 1876. 

In regions where the ice garb of win- 
ter remains unbroken from fall to spring, 
the consumption of food may be lessened 
and the safety of light stock better se- 
cured by wintering in dry cellars or 
even in houses. But in this changeable 
climate it is not so necessary to guard 
against cold as it is against the great 
consumption of honey. Hence, unless a 
dark, dry cellar can be had the mass of 
beekeepers at least, will succeed best by 
properly preparing their stocks and leav- 
ing them upon their summer stands. In 
October the exact condition of all stocks 
should be ascertained both as to their 
strength and their supply of stores for 


Photo courtesy Division of Bee Culture 


winter. To insure the safety of stores 
until flowers bloom in the spring, each 
should have 25 pounds of honey. (p 106) 
C. C. Miller. A THOUSAND AN- 
SWERS TO BEEKEEPING QUES- 
TIONS. (American Bee Journal) Hamil- 
ton, Ill. 1917. 

A store of 30 or 40 pounds is none 
too much for wintering outdoors. A 
stronger colony needing more than a 
weaker and for cellaring 10 pounds less 
will do. Better 5 pounds too much than 
5 ounces too little. The overplus will 
not be wasted. (p. 268) 

E. F. Phillips. BEEKEEPING. Rev. Ed. 
(MacMillian). New York. 1928. 

To winter well, a colony must be 
large enough to generate heat and to 
conserve it economically. It should also 
contain a great number of young bees 
and capable of prolonged heat produc- 
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FIGURE 187. Photograph of a winter cluster killed during March when the temperature was 
6° F. Because more bees can occupy a given space between combs as honey is consumed, this 
cluster has contracted into the upper hive body. Approximately one-third of the bees fell off 
the combs when they were separated, particularly from areas of sealed honey, but the cluster 
limits have been marked where necessary. On certain frames, the greater concentration of bees 
forming the insulating shell is plainly evident. The bees shown are those on the side of each 
frame facing the center of the hive. The two lower combs are from the outside, while the two 
upper combs are from the center. (Photo courtesy Division of Bee Culture). 


tion should this become necessary. The 
colony should be provided an abundance 
of food of good quality. Before cold 
weather arrived each colony which is 
considered fit to winter out of doors 
should have in the combs thirty pounds 
of honey, and preferably considerable 
more. To insure proper building up of 
the colonies in the spring, nothing less 
than 45 pounds should be considered 
as a safe amount to leave in the fall. 
Many of the best beekeepers leave still 
larger amounts. It has been determined 
by Demuth and the author that bees 
heat in winter by muscular 
activity and that undisturbed broodless 
bees generate virtually no heat between 
57° and 69° F. Brood rearing, should, 
so far as possible, be avoided until bees 
can fly freely. To summarize: for out- 


generate 
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side wintering, leave abundant stores, 
pack early and heavily, protect from 
wind and unpack late. (pp. 362-374) 

Until about 30 years ago, the theory 
of conservation of energy dominated 
most wintering practices. The object 
was to provide conditions that were 
supposed to allow the young bees 
reared during late summer and early 
fall to survive the winter. Now it is 
recognized that stronger and more 
productive colonies will be available 
if large honey and pollen reserves 
are provided. These permit the over- 
wintering colony to replace its old bees 
and reach a greater population for 
the principal honeyflows. 

The growth or development of the 
colony can be regulated through prop- 


er attention to food and other factors 
in management. The colony that be- 
comes too strong in advance of the 
honeyflow can be divided to prevent 
swarming. The divisions not suffi- 
ciently strong for the honeyflow can 
be reunited at that time to give even 
a stronger and more productive unit 
than the normal full-strength colony. 


The honey bee is seasonally adapt- 
able to extreme climatic conditions 
that may be either humid or arid, 
and temperatures may exceed 120° F. 
or 50° below zero. Of course, weather 
conditions must be favorable for bees 
to visit flowers during periods when 
pollen and nectar are produced. The 
natural instinct of honey bees is to 
store large food reserves for use 
during dearth periods, whether these 
be from rain, drought, or extreme 
cold. It is a contradiction to colony 
behavior for the beekeeper to take 
“all” and expect to “spoon feed” the 
colony just enough for its survival. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture, many State experiment 
stations, and European research 
laboratories have conducted numer- 
ous fundamental and applied experi- 
ments on wintering. An analysis of 
the work done strongly suggests that 
winter losses can largely be attributed 
to colony standards and methods 
rather than to climatic extremes. The 
control or recognition of only single 
variables in many experiments and 
observations on wintering explains 
the frequent differences in results or 
viewpoints. 

The function and need for hive 
insulation have tested and debated 
for more than 100 years. Hive and 
cluster temperatures have been in- 
vestigated by numerous. research 
workers in the United States and 
Europe. The conclusions drawn have 
been influenced by the strength of 
colonies, amount of hive equipment, 
climate, and, to a certain extent, by 
the general concepts in bee manage- 
ment prevailing at the time the stud- 
ies were made. 


The size and position of the cluster 
determine the temperature in any 
portion of the hive for a given out- 
side temperature. Subzero tempera- 
tures have been recorded in both 
packed and unprotected hives of nor- 
mal colonies, indicating that the bees 
do not attempt to heat the hive space 
unoccupied by the cluster. 

Under falling temperatures the 
packed hive cools off more slowly than 
does the unprotected hive and, con- 
versely, under rising temperatures 
it warms up more slowly. Even with 
the entrance restricted, the exchange 
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of air through a packed hive is large 
in proportion to the space unoccupied 
by the bees. For insulation to be 
effective, it would have to be placed 
arount the cluster rather than around 
the hive. 


The cluster has a surface tempera- 
ture of 43° to 46° F. As the air 
temperature around the cluster de- 
creases, the bees in the outer area 
concentrate to form an insulating 
shell 1 to 3 inches deep to retain the 
heat generated by the more active 
bees inside. The cluster temperature 
is regulated under falling tempera- 
tures by contraction of the cluster 
and raising the temperature inside 
by increased activity of the center 
bees. A balance is maintained between 
the internal temperature, the diameter 
of the cluster, and the depth of the 
insulating shell so that heat con- 
ducted from within equals the small 
amount of heat radiated from the 
surface. It is easy to understand why 
small populations have greater diffi- 
culty in maintaining this balance 
than full-strength colonies. 


Starvation is the major cause of 
winter losses. It may result from in- 
adequate stores, from their improper 
position, and from populations too 
small to maintain contact with their 
stores. Management practices prior 
to the winter period may influence 
all three situations. 


A theory of conservation of bee 
energy and honey stores prevailed 
for many years. Hive insulation or 
cellar wintering was supposed to 
conserve both. A small colony may 
sometimes winter on less than 10 
pounds of honey. Spring feeding was, 
of course, a recognized necessity. Min- 
imum winter stores at different pe- 
riods were stated to be 20, 30, 45, and 
60 pounds of reserve honey. We now 
find it better to leave 90 pounds of 
honey. The best colonies may use 
nearly that much before spring ap- 
pears, yet because of their large pop- 
ulations, they often replace the honey 
consumed over winter from nectar 
produced by early blossoms. Under 
the same plant conditions, smaller 
colonies may continue to consume 
more than they gather. Furthermore, 
honey reserves in excess of need 
eliminate the necessity for spring 
feeding. 


Thirty pounds more honey than the 
average colony uses is cheap insurance 
compared with the risk of losing the 
best colonies because they have even 
a few ounces too little. Colonies in an 
apiary showing an average consump- 
tion of 55 pounds usually have a 
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FIGURE 189. Diagrams of the most favorable oganization of honey and pollen reserves for 
Langstroth and Modified Dadant hives at the close of brood rearing. The arrow drawn through 
the single frame above the two-story Langstroth hive indicates the position of the section through 
the three hives. The auger hole in the top chamber and the entrance cleats would, of course, 
be in the front of the hives. The dark bands illustrating pollen indicate optimum rather than 
average reserves. By interchanging hive bodies, pollen reserves accumulated early in the season 


may be covered over with sealed honey. 


Photo courtesy Division of Bee Culture 


FIGURE 195. Colony feeding on a cake of pollen supplement with soybean flour. The bees 
practically obscure the wax paper over the cake. The feeding channels are shown after the 


bees were smoked down, and the cake turned over. 


range of 30 to 80 pounds. An under- 
standing of the importance of pollen 
in wintering has emphasized the need 
for larger honey reserves. Similarly, 
the utilization of more productive bee 
stocks has raised food standards. 
Colonies that consume more than the 
average amount of stores produce the 
greatest yields above what they con- 
sume throughout the year. 

The advisability of winter packing 
depends on the relationship between 
cost of material, labor for packing, 
and any savings in honey. Packing 
will not make strong colonies out of 
those deficient in honey, pollen, or 
population; those having a poor 
queen; or those heavily infected with 
Nosema. The percentage of colonies 
that will survive on a reserve of 50 
pounds of honey is higher for packed 
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colonies than for those without pack- 
ing; with a reserve of more than 60 
pounds, the difference is negligible. 

Insufficient pollen to support nor- 
mal brood rearing during late winter 
and early spring is the basic cause 
of spring dwindling in healthy popu- 
lations. Nosema infections cause 
dwindling, but normal colonies with 
generous pollen stores and plenty of 
honey will rear brood and add large 
numbers of healthy young bees in 
place of those infected. By increasing 
the ratio of healthy to infected bees 
the infection spreads less rapidly 
within the total population. 

A high Nosema infection is more 
often associated with dysentery in 
colonies than in poor quality of honey 
stores. Colonies wintered on clover 
honey without pollen survive in a 
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weaker condition than those on honey- 
dew with pollen. This does not mean 
that honey of low quality should be 
used for winter. 


A summary of management stand- 
ards favorable to good wintering 
under all climatic conditions may be 
enumerated as follows: (1) Unre- 
stricted brood rearing to provide a 
normal fall population of 10 pounds 
of bees; (2) 45 pounds of honey in 
dark combs in the top hive body plus 
20 to 30 pounds in each of two lower 
hive bodies — total 90 pounds; (3) 
500 square inches of pollen reserves, 
or provision made to supply supple- 
mented pollen cakes during March 
and April and such other periods 
when pollen collection is below colony 
requirements; (4) freedom from 
Nosema infection or other disease; 
(5) provision of an auger-hole en- 
trance in the upper hive body and a 
reduced bottom-board entrance; and 
(6) the location of hives in full sun- 
light, protected from wind, and pro- 
vided with good air drainage away 
from the hives. 


The severity of climate and time of 
pollen and nectar resources influence 
to what extent one may deviate from 
the standards. Snow coverage is not 
harmful. Upper entrances permit 
flight when the snow melts from 
above the hives, even should the bot- 
tom entrances become clogged. Small 
colonies or nuclei should either be 
united to normal colonies or wintered 
above these with a screen board sepa- 
rating the upper and lower units. 
When wintered above, they should 
contain close to 45 pounds of honey 
in one hive body. 


Colony standards have changed 
since Langstroth’s time, but the prin- 
ciples he outlined covered the requi- 
sites of wintering and we need only 
to assign the necessary values. A 
colony “strong in numbers” now 
means 30 thousand young bees. 
A colony “strong in stores” now 
means close to 90 pounds of honey 
and at least 500 square inches of pol- 
len. The upward ventilation he re- 
commended is now provided by an 
auger hole or other types of top en- 
trances. The importance of water for 
spring brood rearing has been appre- 
ciated; yet it is largely left to chance. 
Protection from wind, whether ob- 
tained by utilizing natural vegetation, 
hive wrapping or packing, is con- 
sidered beneficial. To his principles 
we may add exposure to maximum 
sunlight, good air drainage within 
the apiary site, and freedom from 
Nosema. 
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CURRENT 


Book about Beekeeping 
For the Tropics 


Longmans Green & Co., London, in 
their Tropical Agricultural Series, 
now have a book on Beekeeping in 
the Tropics, by Dr. Francis G. Smith 
of Tanganyika, Africa (Beekeeping 
Division, Forest Department). 

Beekeepers in the tropics now have 
a beekeeping manual written espe- 
cially for them. The first of the book 
is devoted to the biology, behavior, 
diseases and enemies of bees, the 
plants that provide most of their 
food, and the management aspects. 

The second part discusses the 
apiary and its equipment, tools and 
equipment for apiary work. Part 
three deals with hive management. 
Particular emphasis is placed on bee 
breeding for the beekeeper. The final 
part is devoted to the crop, its con- 
stituents and properties. The London 
published price is 45s net. 





Old Time Fishing Hazards 


The following is quoted from the 
Grand Rapids Press of April 21: 

“Want to go fishing? O. K. Here’s 
what you do. Gas up the old Kissell 
Kar, or the Jeffery or the Stearns 
Knight. Stow your gear. Don’t for- 
get the canvas, you need to drape 
around the car to keep the brush from 
rubbing off all the paint. Pick up a 
pal or two who can take eight hours 
or so of bumpity-bump. They come 
in handy to get out and open- and 
close the gate at that certain farm 
you must go through to hit the trail 
again. 

“Be sure to turn right up that 
steep hill and watch closely for that 
green house—on the corner at the 
left. Go to the end of the road and 
take it easy across to the east side 
of the railroad tracks. 

“Now wake up dreamer. That was 
45 years ago, and times really have 
changed but whether you fish the Au 
Sable or the Rifle, the Manistee, or 
the Sturgeon you can scarcely help 
being fascinated with instructions 
which the late A. G. Woodman wrote 
in 1915, accompanied by a chart to 
may the way. 

“The direction sheet was found in 
the effects A. G. Woodman left to his 
son Baxter who has a hazy recollec- 
tion of the trip with his dad when 
Baxter was a stripling. The group 
finally decided on a cabin near the 
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lumbering village of Baldwin. Splen- 
did isolation, good fishing, both of 
which they craved.” 

But the elder Woodman lived to see 
and rue the “too—many tin can fisher- 
men” who inherited an easier and 
far faster way to get there. 





New Book on Beekeeping 


Macmillan & Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, are just out with a new bee 
book entitled “Beekeeping,” an- 
nounced as successor to the book by 
the same name by E. F. Phillips. 
Co-authors of the book are Dr. J. E. 
Eckert, professor of entomology and 
apiculturist at the University of 
California at Davis and Dr. Frank R. 
Shaw, associate professor of bee- 
keeping and entomology at the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts. Prof. Shaw 
has a book to his credit, “Honey Bees 
and Their Management” (1951) and 
previous to his present position taught 
at Cornell University. Dr. Eckert 
co-author with Harry H. Laidlaw of 
the book “Queen Rearing” has been a 
frequent writer of California bulletins 
as well as in bee magazines and a Ha- 
waiian bulletin is the result of his 
work with the authorities there. 

This book of 536 pages naturally 
is authoritative and follows fairly 
closely the style and arrangement of 
the Phillips book. 

Its 25 chapters begin with the de- 
velopment of beekeeping, some early 
history, making a start in beekeeping, 
equipment, the colony and its organi- 
zation, management, characteristics 
of producing various types of honey 
and processing, marketing and use 
of honey. 

This is followed by a queen rearing 
chapter, fall management, wintering, 
diseases and enemies, pollination, and 
poisoning of bees, and a chapter on 
beeswax. The 150 cuts are good illus- 
trations of the subject matter. 

Sources of information are listed, 
and there is a quite comprehensive 
bibliography of some 44 pages. All 
in all the book is a definite addition 
to any library of beekeeping books. 

All costs are increasing and the 
price of the book is in line with those 
with a listed price of $12.50. 

The American Bee Journal is carry- 
ing this book in stock for the con- 
venience of its readers at the price 
listed above, $12.50. 
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IN THE PINK FOR WINTER 


All of us who have kept bees for 
many years, will remember the time 
when in spring many colonies were 
dead and figures from over the coun- 
try reported winter losses in large 
figures, particularly during the cold- 
est winters and the longest winters 
and there have been many experi- 
ments.and trials to prove that winter 
losses are due to cold weather pri- 
marily. 

There have been many bulletins and 
much research and many articles and 
disputes and experiences, all of which 
led to a great diversity of opinions 
about winter There was a 
time when it was thought orthodox to 
pack bees heavily for winter in big 
packing cases or similar contrivances 
so the bees would be warm. Warmth 
was the thing. Don’t let the bees be- 
come exposed to the cold of winter 
or they would be gone in the spring. 


losses. 


However, during all this discussion 
about protection for warmth there 
were those colonies in box hives or 
gums or in boxes or barrels or other 
similar nondescript habitations that 
survived the coldest weather with 
few losses provided these colonies had 
been in their abodes long enough the 
previous have established 
their quarters in their 
own natural way. These were enig- 
mas, the unexplained colonies that did 
not fall into our conception of proper 
winter management. 

As time went on, however, we grad- 
ually saw that proper wintering was 
not just a matter of warmth, it was 
more a matter of food. If the food 
supply of the winter colonies was 
properly provided the chances of loss 
from temperature were not very 
great. In fact, a colony in a glass 
case with its normal combs suspended 
from rods and subjected to tempera- 
tures way below zero, did not die 
from cold as long as feed was avail- 
able to the cluster. 

Some bees in every colony are lost 
in winter. There is no doubt about 
it, but they are lost in little isolated 
portions of the so-called winter clus- 
ter that are unable to move to stores 
because they lose their cluster warmth 
and cannot exert any motion to reach 
the food necessary for their survival 
and these small portions drop away 
from the cluster. They are the ones 


season to 
own winter 
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found dead at the end of winter while 
the cluster itself remains alive and 
survives. 

So the first consideration of a win- 
ter colony is that the cluster be large 
enough to survive these continuing 
partial losses. This is the fact behind 
the oft repeated advice that we need 
large clusters of young bees able to 
withstand such losses and come 
through in good shape in the spring. 
And behind this, of course, is the us- 
ual advice that young queens that will 
lay heavily late in the fall are very 
desirable for proper winter survival. 
This is good sound reasoning. There 
is a great variation in the laying of 
queens in the fall period. Some 
queens cease laying early and some 
lay just as late as it is possible for 
them to do so, and the number of 
young bees provided for the cluster 
of course is the greatest from the late 
layers, usually the young queens. 

There is little in trying to 
winter weak clusters of old bees. 
They might just as well be removed 
from the apiary in the fall and so 
not be robbed out later or present a 
set of empty combs which are moldy 
or eaten by mice; or even remain as a 
source for the distribution of disease 
not found the fall before. The bees 
from these undesirables can be shaken 
off their combs in front of neighbor 
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colonies and the equipment stored for 
spring divides. 

In the days when colonies were kept 
in single story hives, winter losses 
were probably more severe than at 
any other time in our beekeeping his- 
tory. It is now obviously and rightly 
conceived that a single hive is not 
enough for the cluster and a full 
supply of winter stores for the bees, 
so losses must be necessarily heavy. 
It might just as be said that 
these bees die from starvation which 
is actually the case. There may be 
honey in the hive, but this honey is 
not where the bees can reach it. Bees 
that are clustered between combs, 
cannot move sidewise to reach honey 
which is there but inaccessible. 

Therefore, the honey store must be 
the cluster and must be so 
placed that the cluster of bees can 
reach it as they move upwards in their 
natural way during the winter period. 
Clusters that reach the top bars of 
the on which the cluster is 
formed may die at the top bars as 
they cannot move across them and 
across the upper space and across the 
bottom bars of the combs above and 
perhaps continue through empty comb 
to reach stores that are actually re- 
moved from them by several inches. 
The cluster must be formed in contact 
with the stores above them. If these 


well 


above 


combs 


In my early days more beekeepers wintered in cellars than outdoors. Here is a well constructed 
bee cellar in North Dakota. 
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stores are partitioned, the bees may 
starve. 


At one time, I helped determine the 
amount consumed in winter and it is 
surprising to find that the bees do 
not consume honey in any great 
amount until brood rearing begins. 
The real heavy consumption of stores 
therefore takes place after brood 
rearing begins and extends through 
the early spring and the exhaustion 
of the stores will occur in properly 
provided colonies in May rather than 
before. The job is to provide them 
with enough honey stores so they get 
through winter and, if possible, 
through early brood rearing. So any 
replenishment of stores will not be 
needed until May in northern lati- 
tudes. 


Frank Finn’s yard in Minnesota. If you feel you need to pack your bees, find a location with This takes a lot of stores. We used 
a shelter belt and winter like this, with three story colonies. to determine the stores by taking the 
total weight of the colony, subtracting 

the weight of empty hives, combs, 

cluster bees, covers and bottoms, and 

subtracting this tare from the total 

weight to determine the amount of 

food for winter. It used to be thought 

that thirty pounds was sufficient, but 

it wasn’t. The ante was raised to fifty 

or sixty pounds and that was scarcely 

enough. A good one hundred pounds 

is a bountiful supply in most winter 


periods up to the period just before 
the honeyflow the next season. 


This certainly does not mean a 
single hive body. It means two, maybe 
three. With colonies in three ten 
frame hive bodies in the fall, the bot- 
tom one will be largely empty after 
all the brood has emerged and will not 
contain very much stores. However, 
the bees during the fall period will 
have placed stores in the second body 
and the third body will be quite full. 
Then the bottom body is removed leav- 
ing the bees to winter in the two stor- 
ies with stores properly placed in 
abundance and within reach of the 
bees. Then winter losses are practi- 
cally negligible. 

For a long time, we did not under- 
stand the entire picture about the 
winter food supply. We were think- 
ing entirely in terms of the amount of 
honey, or supplementary feeding 
that we did in fall, but we forgot 
about pollen. Dr. Farrar in Wisconsin 
called attention very forcibly in his 
writings and lectures and his experi- 
ments to the fact that bees not only 
need honey, but they need pollen. 
Honey overlaying pollen is ideal. They 
not only need pollen, but they need 
lots of it. It is not food for the old 
bees, but it is for the young, the new 


brood. It used to be thought that 
If yon can’t find shelter make it with a high, slatted fence, with the bees immediately behind it. brood rearing began because bees got 
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so cold and raised the cluster tem- 
perature so high that the queen was 
induced to begin egg laying. Colonies 
that did begin brood rearing in winter 
were practically doomed to extinction. 
How we ever got off on that track, I 
guess no one ever will know. 

Truth is colonies in good condition 
always begin brood rearing in winter. 
We have found many colonies with 
brood in February, certainly most of 
them in March, when they have the 
proper stores, and very often colonies 
in quite early spring will have re- 
placed many of the bees that came 
through from the fall in the winter 
cluster. These will be the strong, 
vigorous, heavy producing colonies of 
the year. 

So pollen is just as important as 
honey. Bees may survive as adults 
with honey alone, but they won’t have 
colonies in good condition in spring 
without the pollen. Much of the 
dwindling of colonies in spring was 
simply a matter of pollen exhaus- 
tion. Bees could not rear brood to 
replace the loss of adults in the win- 
ter cluster without the pollen. When 
pollen became available the dwindling 
stopped and the colony population be- 
gan to increase from a low point. 
These colonies often were in poor 
shape for the honeyflow. 

To overcome the deficiencies Farrar 
was among the first to develop the 
idea of pollen supplements and pollen 
substitutes both of which are now 
widely used to the great advantage 
of the colonies. There is no substi- 
tute however, from an _ economic 
standpoint, for pollen properly placed 
in fall for the winter cluster. The 
trouble is to have management which 
will produce this result. Perhaps it 
is partly a matter of location. Some 
locations do not provide the pollen. 
Where they do, that is fortunate. As 
brood rearing decreases in fall the 
pollen stores are placed where the 
winter clusters have access to this 
supply. There are locations where the 
pollen supply in late summer is not 
sufficient to last through until fall. 
Colonies will have decreased in popu- 
lation and brood rearing will be re- 
duced or it will stop altogether, so 
that there are few brood combs. A 
good pollen substitute or supplement 
then might continue building up the 
colony for winter without this severe 
interruption. 

So far, we have determined that in 
our present day conception of winter- 
ing we must have an abundance of 
honey and we must have pollen and 
we must have a good, young winter 
cluster. 

If there is any particular value in 
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, Nebraska, proves that a snow cover seldom harms strong colonies. This 


three story colony, dug out in winter, is a whopper. 


Edwin Goff, Blissfield, Michigan, also proves the point. This colony, wintering in three stories, 
with an abundance of honey and pollen, taken apart in March, shows how strong a colony 
can be at the end of winter. 


various kinds of wrapping or packing 
it is from the fact that in northern 
locations protected will 
not consume as much of their stores 
as those that are not protected. In 
our own location, middle Ill., we have 
never found that winter packing is 
economically advisable, even in the 
worst winter, with proper winter 
care, and we have tried all kinds of 
winter protection. 

When packing seems to be advis- 
able from the standpoint of the con- 
servation of stores, the present gen- 
eral plan is to wrap the colonies singly 
or in two’s or four’s in black, heavy, 
tar paper with or without any other 
protection between the wrapping and 


colonies so 


the hives. Sometimes casings are 
used with heavy insulation, but the 
number who use them is a fraction 
of what it used to be. Bees were also 
at one time put in cellars throughout 
the entire North. This was quite a 
chore, cost considerable, required a 
cellar that was suitable, so very few 
beekeepers use cellars today. Proper 
cellars for wintering are an engineer- 
ing job with attention to temperature 
control and the irritations of accumu- 
lated food wastes in the bees. 
There is one thing, however, that 
remains a desirable detail in winter- 
ing and that is wind protection pro- 
vided by artificial fencing or by tree 
belts or shelter corners. Bees so placed 
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are in a very desirable position as 
far as winter sunshine and cold winds 
are concerned and shelter belts there- 
fore are still good protection devices. 

Considerable discussion is always 
on tap about winter entrances. Some 
leave their entrances wide open, some 
reduce the lower entrances to a small 
space, some close the lower entrances 
entirely and provide a top or middle 
entrance, of some sort. In our own 
practice, we have a top entrance 
through the entire year. It may be 
partly covered in winter with a wire 
cloth or with wire hardware which 
is big enough to let bees fly in and 
out but no mice can get in. These en- 
trances are about % of an inch and 
they are bored completely through 
to the comb. We used to close the 
bottom entrances entirely, but this re- 
sults in an excessive accumulation 
of dead bees behind them which some- 
times mold so they are not very satis- 
factory when they are closed tightly. 
We use an entrance slat with a center 
cut out for winter flight and so the 
bottom boards in spring are usually 
fairly clean and there are no deposits 
underneath that can not be removed 
during flight periods. We also find 
that colonies with top entrances do 
not cluster as tightly and when condi- 
tions are right bees fly more readily 
and there is no accumulation of mois- 
ture in the hive. No matter what 
others may think, we prefer the top 
entrance. Something may change 
our minds, but nothing has since we 
‘tried them and settled on a reduced 
lower entrance and the flight entrance 
at the top open all year around. 

We can summarize by saying that 
colonies which approach more nearly 
the natural winter condition as evi- 
dent by the box hive, gums, and crack- 
erbarrell are more sure to winter 
and be alive in the spring than they 
would have from our earlier ideas of 
winter. To put a colony in pink for 
winter then it should have a large 
cluster of young bees produced late 
in the season, a super abundance of 
stores within reach of the cluster, 
sufficient pollen for winter brood 
rearing for the early replacement of 
old bees, some shelter and provision 
for winter flight above the normal en- 
trance. 





Pollen Analysis of Honey 
Pollen 
alone 


analysis (examples given) 
will not determine the origin 
of honey. Chemical methods for de- 
termining the specific carbohydrates 
of the plants from which the honey 
is derived must also be developed. 

R.Moreau. Bull. Soc. Sci. Nancy, 1953 

(From Dr. F.B. Wells) 
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Controlling and Subduing Bees 

A rather interesting mineographed 
booklet of some 41 pages has been 
sent to us from England. It is writ- 
ten by Mr. F. Sumpter and is en- 
titled “The Controlling and Subduing 
of Bees.” Much of the book gives 
specific details on the handling of 
the colony in a language which would 
be particularly popular with the be- 
ginner. 

The last few pages have to do with 
the use of smoke, water and an- 
aesthesia in subduing honeybees. 
Paper bound the book carries a price 
of $1.00 and may be obtained through 
the British Bee Journal, No. 1 Gough 
Square, London E. C., England. 





Crimson Clover 

1960 was a good year for crimson 
clover seed harvesting according to 
the U.S.D.A. Their estimate is that 
the crop will run nearly eleven million 
pounds or 55 per cent over the small 
1959 harvest, though still 34 per cent 
below the average. The harvest from 
Oregon is still to be heard from. For 
the six southern states the average 
was 160 pounds per acre which would 
indicate also that the honey harvest 
must have been good. 

There was a small carryover of seed 
from last year, and the average im- 
ports of the seed run around two 
million pounds. 





Seed Prices — Legumes 

According to the U.S.D.A. there 
has been a stiffening of seed prices 
on legume seeds following the spring 
planting. It is to be noted, however, 
that prices of the clovers, vetch and 
lespedeza are still lower than a year 
ago, while 212 per cent above the 
1909-1914 average. 





Bees Working at Night 

Some years ago I had the chance 
to watch bees working on flowers in 
the nighttime. The basswood trees had 
flowers full open on the 4th of July 
and no bees on them. In the evening 
of the 4th, we had a light shower 
about dark no more than a heavy 
dew. I was outside and noticed bees 
flying. When I got to the basswood 
tree, they were in it. The bees were 
coming out of every hive in a stream. 
At the basswood the bees were on 
nearly every flower. At the hives the 
bees were coming back already loaded, 
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flying low. I watched them for about 
one hour going and coming between 
the hives and the basswood tree. It 
was pitch dark by this time. In the 
morning I was up one hour before 
daylight and the bees were still at it. 
The bees were working all the fore- 
noon on basswood. In the afternoon 
they went to the clover. After this 
the bees worked on basswood for five 
days in the forenoon only and on 
clover in the afternoon. 

John L. Dankers 

West Salem, Wisconsin 





Wild And Ornamental Plants 
Of Use To Bees 

Henry Teuscher of Montreal (Ont.) 
Botanical Garden has issued Leaflet 
No. 7 (8 Pages) entitled “Ornamental 
Plants of Interest to the Apiarist.” 
Twenty annuals besides some dozens 
of herbs are listed. The perennial list 
contains 35 listings with additional 
herbs; and the shrub list totals 32, 
with a few weeds also given a line. 
Approximate blooming dates 
given. 

In the same mail came a 6 page 
folder of the New England Wild- 
flower Preservation Society from 
Horticultural Hall in Boston. The 
society urges the preservation of nec- 
tar-bearing plants for the honey bee. 
There is also a list of plants with 
their usual habitat, time of blooming 
ete. This latter booklet is priced at 
10 cents. 

Both of these booklets were sent to 
us through the good efforts of our 
friend in Massachusetts, Mrs. Frances 
Williams. 


are 





Herbert Mace Of England Dies 

On April 28 Herbert Mace, a cele- 
brated writer on bees and beekeeping, 
passed away. He was a prolific writer 
on bees, both in the magazines and in 
books. Some of his book titles include, 
“Bee Matters and Bee Masters,” 
“Bees, Flowers and Fruit,” “Book 
about Bees,” “Bee Farming,” and 
“Some Other Bees.” In addition he 
put out a “Beekeepers’ Manual” for 
many years. 





Jarvis Book Still A Best Seller 

A March 20 issue of one of our 
larger metropolitan newspapers lists 
a total of eleven best sellers, six fic- 
tion and five non-fiction. Dr. Jarvis’ 
book “Folk Medecine” is included in 
the latter list. 
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A few days ago a friend called in 
to have a neighborly chat, and as 
we talked of the recent severely cold 
weather (the coldest known here for 
over 15 years, the mercury being 28° 
below zero), he asked, “Have not 
some of your colonies of bees frozen 
to death?” I replied that “I thought 
not, as I never knew a colony of bees, 
while in a normal condition, to freeze 
during any cold weather ever ex- 
perienced south of latitude 45; but,” 
said I, “we will go out and look, for 
possibly some of my colonies may 
have succumbed to the extreme cold.” 

Purposely I had prepared several 
queen-rearing colonies for winter, by 
way of experiment, some being so 
small that last November they did 
not contain a common bowl full of 
bees, and occupied but two spaces 
between the combs, while others were 
seen in only three spaces. A part of 
these were placed in the cellar, and 
the rest left on the summer stands. 
Upon going to the bee yard, we first 
looked at a full colony, which we 
found to be in splendid condition, 
the bees being all clustered in seven 
spaces between the combs, and so 
quiet that scarcely a bee moved, al- 
though the mercury at this time stood 
at 35° above zero. Upon raising the 
hive from the bottom board, not over 
20 dead bees were to be seen, which 
proved conclusively, to me at least, 
that those bees were wintering in the 
best possible condition thus far, in 
spite of the extreme cold. Next, we 
went to a colony which occupied but 
four spaces, and found them in as 
perfect condition as the first, al- 
though a practical beekeeper had told 
me, but two weeks previous, that I 
could never winter so small a cluster. 

We now went to one of the small- 
est which had so contracted its cluster 
during the extreme cold, that they 
could be said to occupy scarcely more 
than one space between the combs, 
for there was not more than 100 bees 
except in the one space; yet this 
small cluster was perfectly quiet and 
gave no sign of bee diarrhea. Upon 
raising the hive from the bottom 
board, about 100 dead bees were 
they did around the cross-sticks, thus 
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Does A Colony of Bees Ever Freeze? 


by G. M. Doolittle 


(from ABJ 1885) 


found which showed that the constant 
struggle with the cold had caused 
more bees, in proportion, to die of 
old age, out of this little cluster than 
had died from the others; still the 
greater part of them being alive was 
sufficient to prove to my friend that 
bees would never freeze in this lati- 
tude while the cluster was in a 
normal condition. 


Our wintering trouble is not caused 
by bees freezing, but it is caused by 
the bees getting in an abnormal con- 
dition from many of the various 
causes brought about by long con- 
tinued cool or cold weather. Let me 
describe (or re-write what I find in 
an old diary of mine) my observa- 
tion of bees during a year when all 
wintered successfully: “As fall ap- 
proaches, if we examine a colony of 
bees we will find that the activity 
manifested during the spring and 
summer in the interior of the hive, 
becomes less and less, so that by the 
middle of October, in this latitude, 
all brood rearing has ceased and the 
bees have become partially dormant; 
still, so far, they have not packed 
themselves away in a snug cluster, 
or compact shape for winter. Every 
opportunity given by a warm day is 
improved to void the faeces, so the 
bees may be prepared for a long, 
cold spell when such a one occurs. 
As the weather grows colder the bees 
contract their cluster, many packing 
themselves away in the cells till the 
smallest possible space is occupied 
by them, and thus the requisite 
warmth is secured to keep them alive 
when the mercury sinks below zero. 


“In this contraction of the bees (at 
certain times) many of them are left 
singly or in little clusters of from 
five to ten, which do not recede with 
the main cluster, and thus are chilled 
where they are, and if the weather 
becomes cold enough, they may be 
frozen, thus losing to the cluster that 
number of bees. The reason for this 
formerly given was, that owing to 
the movable frame no cross-sticks 
were used, as was the case with box- 
hives, and hence the bees left no 
holes in the center of the combs as 


compelling the bees to pass over and 
around combs of cold honey to keep 
pace with the receding cluster, in- 
stead of passing through the center 
of the combs to the next range, which 
was more nearly filled with bees. In 
thus passing around, many become 
stiffened and caught by the cold, 
which might have been saved if holes 
were provided in the center of the 
combs for them to pass through. To 
this end the Langstroth frame and 
others were provided with a shaving 
bent to form a circle an inch in 
diameter, which was suspended from 
the top bar by means of a little strip 
of tin, supposing that this would ef- 
fectually secure a passageway for 
the However, but a short time 
elapsed before it became apparent 
that during a good yield of honey 
this shaving would be filled with comb 
and honey, and hence the passage- 
way was cut off. Next, the practice 
of cutting holes through the combs, 
each fall, by various means, was re- 
sorted to only to be filled up the 
following summer, when, as winter 
approached, the process had to be 
repeated again. 


bee. 


“After trying all these plans, it 
became apparent to me that the 
reason assigned as the cause of the 
death of the bees was not the real 
trouble, for bees would stay and die 
within 2 of an inch of these holes, 
when it would appear they could have 
passed through these passages just 
as well as not. I also discovered that 
when the weather was cool, cloudy 
and rainy for several weeks before 
it became severely cold, that this loss 
was apparently much greater than 
when a clear, warm day occurred im- 
mediately before a severe cold spell. 
By the numbers of bees that were 
found on boards and such places, dull 
and stupid after such a fine day, I 
concluded that these were the same 
bees that would have died by not 
following the cluster, had not a warm 
day occurred for them to leave the 
hive to die; hence, I say that the 
loss was apparently greater when no 
such day occurred, for many more 
bees were seen outside of the cluster 
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dead, as they had no chance to get 
out of the hive to die. 

“From several years’ experience in 
this matter, I see no reason for 
changing the conclusion thus formed. 
After the bees once get thoroughly 
clustered, I do not see this loss oc- 
curring after a warm spell, as some 
claim they do, nor but little after a 
mild fall like the past has been. After 
being fully settled for winter, and 
this loss of old bees has passed away, 
a colony will lose but few bees for 
six weeks or two months, and will 
remain quiet. If at this time a warm 


day occurs so they can fly freely, 
they again cluster back quietly, and 
remain so about the same length of 
time, when they again desire to fly, 
and if such a chance occurs, all will 
go well, and the bees winter well. 
Thus we have a colony in a normal 
condition, and all the cold ever ob- 
tained in any portion of the world 
where bees can be kept with profit, 
(occurring during this period be- 
tween their flights), will not freeze 
or materially injure them if they 
have plenty of stores within easy 
access.” 


Although several years have passed 
since the above was written, I have 
seen nothing to change my mind on 
this subject, and still believe that if 
bees can have a good flight once in 
six weeks, extremely cold freezing 
weather between these flights cannot 
harm them; and that belief is 
strengthened still more by the bees 
passing safely through the late, ex- 
tremely cold weather. Bees had a 
splendid “fly” on Dec. 31, 1884, at 
which time no trace of bee diarrhea 
could be seen, as none of the bees 
spotted the hives or snow. 





THE HIBERNATION OF BEES 


During December I have made nu- 
merous observations on this subject, 
and I conclude that those who say 
that “bees never hibernate,” have 
overlooked some of the most interest- 
ing and important facts bearing on 
the wintering problem. When the 
Rev. W. F. Clarke first gave us his 
theory of hibernation, it seemed to 
excite the amusement of bee-keepers 
rather than to cause a sober convic- 
tion that it involved any truth worth 
thinking about. I am now able to 
say that if we ever expect to winter 
bees scientifically — perfectly — we 
must provide them with conditions 
and surroundings that they may hi- 
bernate from the beginning of winter 
to the time when instinct prompts 
them to begin breeding; then hiber- 
nation must necessarily cease. 

My bees begin to breed in Febru- 
ary, after the first good flight; some- 
times they begin as early as February 
1, and again, not until the last of the 
month. Bees in-doors, or where they 
are unable to take flight, may not 
begin breeding till late in March. 
Early breeding is, therefore, a nom- 
inal circumstance, but one which may 
be delayed indefinitely by taking all 
beebread from the bees. Experience, 
however, has shown that it is not 
wise to do this if we expect to get 
enough bees to secure an early har- 
vest. In this, as in many other things, 
the chances are that it is the early 
bird that gets the worm. The correct 
policy would seem to be to favor 
early breeding as much as possible, 
even if we get a great many bees 





“Hibernation” is a term long since dropped 
as bees do not hibernate in the true sense 
of the word. They cluster. 
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Dr. G. L. TINKER 
(from ABJ 1886) 


that we shall be obliged to feed for 
a few days before the expected honey- 
flow. I have never yet had too many 
bees in my hives by June 1, and I 
never expect to have. 

To promote early breeding, reason 
would dictate, and experience has 
shown that the bees should be placed 
in such conditions that we may raise 
the temperature about them to 50°, 
and possibly higher, without permit- 
ting it to fall back to a low tempera- 
ture until the bees have become 
strong in numbers. Whether we can 
best secure these conditions in a cel- 
lar, bee-house, or chaff hive, is still 
an open question, with the weight 
of argument against the chaff hive. 

Probably few have considered the 
close relation that exists between vig- 
orous and healthy colonies at the be- 
ginning of spring breeding, and the 
strong colonies that we want on June 
1. My belief is, that we shall not be 
able to winter bees perfectly until 
we shall master the problem of hiber- 
nation—until we shall secure to them 
that perfect rest in early winter 
which is conservative of their vital 
forces, up to the time when they 
should begin to breed. If they are 
exhausted in any way before this 
time, our hopes of strong colonies 
and tons of honey will be defeated to 
the extent of that exhaustion. 

I believe that I was the first to 
point out the fact in the columns of 
the American Bee Journal, that rest- 
less bees in winter confinement suffer 
a waste of tissue, and require not 
only bee-bread, but honey in large 
amount. With the restlessness and 
active waste, the bees are weakened 
and worn out, only too often, before 
it is time to commence breeding, 
when, if they had been able to hiber- 


nate up to this period, and subse- 
quently had been properly warmed 
up to aid them in brood-rearing, they 
would have survived for active serv- 
ice until late in May and June. I 
have known old bees to survive and 
do good service until June 15. 

What hibernation is, and how it 
ean be secured, will appear from the 
following: 

On the morning of Dec. 7, the tem- 
perature in this locality fell to 8° 
below zero. During the day I carried 
17 colonies in single-walled hives into 
the cellar, which is 25x35x8 feet, has 
no ventilation, and is perfectly dark. 
The thermometer registered 41° above 
zero. About 10 p.m. I went down 
into the cellar with a lamp to see 
what they were about. The entrances 
being large (%-inch deep), I could 
see the bees clustered on the bottom 
of the combs in every hive, and the 
cluster extended to the bottom-board. 
They had not a particle of top venti- 
lation and were contracted on from 
4 to 7 frames, being mostly on 5 
Victor frames. The light was turned 
up to burn very brightly so that 
I could see, if possible, their respira- 
tions. To my surprise, they all ap- 
peared as if dead; they were entirely 
motionless, and the closest examina- 
tion showed no perceptible respira- 
tion. After a few minutes, now and 
then one would draw its abdomen 
forward as if disturbed by the light, 
and then straighten out again; then 
all was motionless as before. Thus I 
continued to examine each colony of 
bees for several minutes, but found 
after about 10 minutes, with the 
light shining close and full upon 
them, that they began to move about, 
and to respire once or twice at long 
intervals. 
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From this time on, I frequently 
examined them and at all times of 
the day and night. So long as the 
temperature remained at 40° to 42° 
they remained thus undisturbed by 
the light; but when the temperature 
was above or below this point, they 
did not bear the light well, and almost 
instantly began to move about, and 
occasionally one would come out of 
the hive. At 38° and 37° the bees 
were restless under the light; at 41° 
they were least so. I then made up 
my mind that this was the point of 
temperature at which they most 
perfectly hibernated. 


For a wider range of observations 
I now went to the colonies out-of- 
doors; 16 of them were on Gallup 
frames and were clustered up so high 
that I could not see them. The balance 
were on shallow frames and among 
them were three contracted on 4 
and 5 frames in which I had an 
unobstructed view. None had upward 
ventilation. On these, the observations 
were all made after night, using for 
the purpose a small lantern furnish- 
ing a light as bright as the lamp. 
The weather being variable, I was 
able to make all needed observations. 
I found that when the mercury stood 
at 40° to 42°, the bees were all hiber- 
nating and acted the same in all 
respects as did those in the cellar. 
At 32° they were impatient of the 
light; at 20° they were uneasy and 
many respiring; and at 9° they were 
restless and moving about lively, as 
well as respiring. Below 20° all signs 
of hibernation apparently had ceased. 
How it was in the double-walled hives 
I do not know, as I could not see the 
bees, but I believe that it would take 
a much lower temperature to inter- 
rupt hibernation than in these three 
single-walled hives. 


When the temperature went above 
45° the bees began to show signs of 
activity; at 50° they had ceased to 
hibernate and began to respire; and 
at the approach of the light they 
moved about freely. 


My observations three years since 
were made late—in February—and I 
now think that the bees were then 
breeding, as on every occasion they 
were seen to be respiring, but most of 
them very slowly. The temperature 
of the cluster was higher—about 90° 
—ascertained by a number of tests 
with a good thermometer. The temper- 
ature in the hives now in my cellar, 
I found to be 54° among the bees 
at the lower part of the cluster, 
when the temperature of the cellar 
was at 40°. The center of the cluster 
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could not have been very much higher 
than this, so they could not have 
been breeding. I therefore believe 
that the thermometer will prove a re- 
liable guide in determining whether 
the bees are hibernating or breeding 
at any given time. 

Some are inclined to think that the 
temperature of the bee-cellar should 
be high—about 50°—all winter. Mr. 
Doolittle has said that he would 
consider it a great acquisition if he 


“had a bee-cellar that he could keep 


at 55° without artificial heat. Now, 
as a matter of fact, I think that few 
bee-cellars can be kept above 45° 
without artificial heat; but as a cer- 
tain degree of cold is essential to hi- 
bernation, and that about 41°, what 
more can we ask? Somehow, I am 
becoming impressed with the idea 


that a great part of our wintering 
troubles comes from upward ventila- 
tion in hives. The great success of 
Mr. Ira Barber, in wintering, may 
be due to the fact that he gives his 
bees no top ventilation, and the furth- 
er fact that his bee-cellar will not 
likely average above 45°; it certainly 
will not, if he applies no artificial 
heat. 

If the most perfect hibernating con- 
ditions exist at 41°, that is the tem- 
perature which the bee-cellar should 
have in early winter. When breeding 
begins, then artificial means of heat- 
ing to 50° to 55° will materially aid 
the bees in their work, and, I am 
thinking, may come to be an in- 
dispensable measure with all pro- 
gressive apiarists. 

New Philadelphia, O. 





THANK YOU BOTH 


Words of appreciation about the 
One Hundredth Anniversary of ABJ. 


From—Gordon F. Townsend in behalf 
of the Ontario Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion. 


“On behalf of the Directors and 
Members of the Ontario Beekeepers’ 
Association I wish to convey to you 
their congratulations on this your 
One Hundredth Anniversary of publi- 
cation. Your Journal has been of in- 
estimable value in the development of 
the beekeeping industry during this 
period and we certainly wish you the 
best of success in future years.” 
Gordon F. Townsend 
Secretary 





From—H. R. Brown for the Scottish 
Beekeepers’ Association. 


“At our Executive Committee meet- 
ing on the 13th of February last, I 
was instructed to send you the warm 
congratulations of our Association on 
the Hundredth Anniversary of your 
estimable Journal. 


“It is a unique achievement for any 
publication and the finest testimonial 
to the skill, care and thonght which 
has piloted the Journal through the 
vicissitudes of a hundred years. Dur- 
ing this time it has grown steadily in 
popularity and its influence has ex- 
tended to all quarters of the world. 
You have kept the torch burning 
brightly. We wish you even greater 
prosperity in the future.” 

H. R. Brown 
Honorable Secretary 
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Stamford, Connecticut is about 35 
miles from New York City. Like all 
suburban areas it has and is growing 
with the trend of people to “move 
out.” Our city is proud of the Stam- 
ford Museum and Nature Center 
which is a non-profit enterprise ded- 
icated to education and conservation. 
The grounds are most delightful and 
are visited by hundreds of people 
each week. 

Close by their recently completed 
Overbrook Nature Center Building are 
the two beehives they have to provide 
interest and education for those who 
visit the place. One of the hives is a 
standard 10-frame unit, the other is a 
glass-walled exhibition hive. On the 
wall of the Overbrook Building is an 
extremely well done exhibit of charts 
and specimens showing all stages of 
the life of a honey bee and including 
samples of various colors and kinds 
of honey. 

A few weeks ago my son Brian, 14 
years of age, heard that the Museum 
needed somebody to care for the bees. 
When he volunteered to do the job, he 
was welcomed with open arms by the 
Museum staff and he is very happy in 
his new responsibility. He checks the 
hives weekly and enjoys telling those 
who watch him at the hives all about 
the bees, especially how the queen goes 


Rae 3 


Brian Lawrence, age 14, who was recently made beekeeper at the 
Stamford Museum, standing by the Museum's display of the honey bee. 
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BEEKEEPING IN SUBURBIA 


by A. H. LAWRENCE 


about her work. It is surprising to 
observe the many people who seem to 
be keenly interested in learning some- 
thing about the honey bee or who seek 
some authoritative confirmation of 
some facts they have heard at some 
time or other. 

Brian’s interest in beekeeping is 
only a year old as is my own. In April, 
a year ago, a friend who is a bee- 
keeper of many years experience 
asked me if I would like a hive of bees 
at our new home located in what is 
still the rural part of Stamford. Not 
thinking he was serious, I replied 
casually that I would. How surprised 
I was on returning from a business 
trip to find my friend Bill Maguire 
had set up a hive at the back end of 
my one and a half acre lot. How 
helpless I felt not knowing a thing 
about this buzzing colony of workers 
which were to be my responsibility. 

Being an engineer by profession 
I knew the only approach to my prob- 
lem was to learn the facts so I pur- 
chased two books, “The Hive and The 
Honey Bee” and “The A.B.C. of Bee 
Culture.” These I studied diligently 
while commuting to and from my 
office in New York City. When I was 
not reading the books, Brian picked 
them up, which was a pleasant sur- 
prise because he is not one to read 


much. As we gained knowledge of our 
new found friends, our enthusiam for 
our hobby increased. 


In late June last year, we heard 
of a swarm that had settled in a tree, 
so with the help of friend Maguire 
we brought it home and hived it 
about 10 p.m., after we took our first 
lesson in frame wiring and foundation 
installation. With two colonies now, 
Brian and I felt that we really were 
in the business. The swarm was ap- 
parently an after-swarm so all it did 
was build up and put in enough honey 
for its winter stores. Being neophytes 
we lost a swarm from our first colony 
so it too produced only its winter 
supply of food. 


Weekly inspections have taught us 
a great deal about these most in- 
teresting little creatures which we 
consider our friends in spite of an oc- 
casional sting. Both colonies wintered 
successfully but the queen of the 
swarm colony was not able to do much 
this spring so she has been super- 
seded. Our original colony is boiling 
over with bees and being carefully 
watched for the proper time to take 
swarm prevention measures. We feel 
quite certain we are going to harvest 
some surplus honey this year. 
Connecticut 


Brian Lawrence at the Stamford Museum glass walled exhibition hive. 
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KENTUCKY’S INSPECTOR 


TOM HINES AND HIS PLAN OF MANAGEMENT 
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Inspector Hines in his apiary. 


Tommy Hines is the only inspector 
for Kentucky covering all 120 coun- 
ties. He operates about a hundred 
colonies near Morgantown. His aver- 
age production in 1958 was 130 
pounds to the colony. 

For successful beekeeping he be- 
lieves in the following—plenty of bees, 
timing and plenty of hard work. 

His seasonal plan is a very de- 
finitely worked out system. In April, 
with the colonies in two-hive bodies, 
he divides the brood of each colony 
over a double division screen with 
about three combs of unsealed or 
partially sealed brood in the top 
body. The queen is left below. Since 
the bodies have been reversed once 
the queen, at the time of division, is 
usually in the top body. About twice 
as many bees as seems necessary are 
shaken into the top body. Each unit 
now has room for nectar storage and 
brood rearing, and each one is sup- 
ered if it needs room. The new queen 
is introduced above the screen. 

By the time the main honeyflow 
starts the colonies are usually three 
to four bodies high. Swarming is not 
much of a problem if the yards are 
equallized by switching strong colo- 
nies for weak ones prior to the flow. 
A day or two after the flow begins 
the screens are pulled and each of 
the two units thrown together. Extra 
supers are added if necessary. This is 
one of the easiest methods for pro- 
ducing extracted honey. 

If you are running mostly for chunk 
honey there are a few more problems. 
Production is better if the colony is 
reduced back to two bodies and then 
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comb honey supers put on. But this 
tends to create swarming even when 
drastic swarm control methods are 
used unless the honeyflow opens up 
to a peak right away. I plan to use 
the Killion bottom board and his 
exact plan of swarm control for 
chunk honey production. 

(Manuscript compiled from letters 
from Inspector Hines) 





A Lesson From Swarming 
by Chas. W. Smith 


Although I know that bees should 
be managed in such a way that 
swarming is held to a minimum still 
one of my best colonies happened to 
be a swarm that came out on May 
4 this year. Being quite busy from 
April 15th in a special assignment I 
felt the bees could wait until there 
was more time to put on extra supers. 
However, the bees came out on Sun- 
day, May 3 but went back. But on 
Monday, May 4 they really boiled 
over. They lodged on two crab 
apple trees and we had to take an 
aluminum dipper and “dip” them 
into the hive until we got the queen. 

I did not have a hive body on hand 
so I used one shallow super with 
drawn comb, with another empty 
super on top of that. The bees could 
searcely get in, they were so nu- 
merous. On Tuesday, the next day, I 
gave them a hive body with foun- 
dation in brood frames and left them 
for a week. When I returned to the 
bee yard one week later they had 


drawn and filled the hive body and 
also filled the drawn super. I gave 
them another super and in another 
week they had also filled it. 

This brought home to me the im- 
portance of leaving plenty of honey 
on the hives. I left these bees with 
two supers and they really built up 
strong in a hurry. This experience 
also impressed me with the honey- 
gathering ability of a really strong 
working force of bees. It would be 
interesting to know if the bees would 
have gathered more had they not 
swarmed. Probably so. However, 
the parent colony is blessed with a 
new queen that is changing the color 
of the bees. They too are doing all 
right, storing at present two supers 
of honey, including some 

It is so easy to make a 
mistake in beekeeping as well as in 
anything else. Trying to do the 
right thing I clapped a queen ex- 
cluder onto the parent colony after 
I had smoked them down from the 
top super. Thinking I had forced 
the queen down I went ahead and 
placed the excluder above the brood 
nest. After a week it was disap- 
pointing indeed to find no eggs or 
larvae in the brood chamber. Taking 
a frame of brood and eggs from the 
neighbor colony would have been all 
right in most cases. After doing just 
that, I discovered eggs and larvae— 
but in the super above! I had 
trapped the queen upstairs a week or 
two before! After much shifting of 
supers again and also getting a few 
stings the queen was back where she 
ought to be. 

After this I believe it is by far 
the best to manage your own increase 
instead of allowing the bees to 
swarm. It is bound to be 
easier and simpler and I believe, 
more productive. Next spring I am 
not going to get caught. It costs. 
North Caroline. 
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Honey in the Attic 


Eight members of a Kansas City 
family are having honey on _ their 
breakfast toast straight from the 
ceiling. The first sticky drop fell 
in Alvin Satterly’s kitchen. The drop 
became a drip and finally plaster 
also fell. Then it was discovered that 
bees had deposited the honey in a 
space between the ceiling and the 
upstairs bedroom. 

The honey may be tasty but a 
cleanup and replastering job is on 
the schedule. 

James Gann 
Stockton, California 
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Activities of The Chattanooga Area Association 


Frequently we are asked about the 
activities of the Chattanooga Area 
Beekeepers’ Association. The associa- 
tion moves along for two reasons, 
first, just about everybody is inter- 
ested in bees, in one way or another. 
Second, “Beekeepers are the finest 
people in the world” said a man when 
inviting me to a monthly meeting. 
Since that day in 1957, I have heard 
this said many times in meetings, in 
conventions, by hotel people where 
conventions were held. And this is 
exactly the way members feel about 
beekeepers, therefore, there is no 
fault finding, no one always trying 
to make a speech, no one running for 
office, no jealousy, no attempt to 
glorify any individual, rather we take 
a lesson from the bees which work to- 
gether for the good of the colony. 

Realizing that men, women and 
children are interested in bees, news- 
papers write about monthly meetings 
and several times each year members 
are interviewed for feature stories 


The author, Hugh Maddox, helps a friend look at the bees. A magni- 


fying glass helps. 
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by Hugh V. Maddox 


with bee pictures. Radio stations 
give out announcements and from 
time to time beekeepers are inter- 
viewed on the air. Our bees have 
been on TV, in observation hives of 
course. Members with observation 
hives are invited to schools, to civic 
clubs and other meetings. An inter- 
esting experience came about when a 
Sunday school teacher requested a 
beekeeper to talk for ten minutes on 
God’s Order and Design, using bees 
as illustrations. The man chosen for 
this talk is a Bible student. He knows 
his Bible. He knows bees and he 
knows how to prepare and give a talk. 
Word got out and adults skipped their 
classes to sit in. The talk went on for 
ten minutes and then the speaker was 
asked to use the entire period. You 
can imagine the interest, the ques- 
tions, invitations issued to this bee- 
keeper. For several days after the 
talk he received letters from those 
who heard him, expressing thanks 
and appreciation for his good work. 


Good, wholesome publicity does 
much to interest visitors in coming 
to monthly meetings and many of 
the visitors become beekeepers, thus 
adding to the large number of people 
who enjoy the fascinating hobby of 
keeping bees. Publicity helps, too, in 
connection with nature’s fine food, 
honey. Instead of the usual greeting 
of “How are you?” often beekeepers 
are asked “How are the bees?” “That 
jar of honey you gave me is the best 
we have ever tasted. May we purchase 
a good supply?” Our members are 
well aware of the fact that every jar 
of good honey distributed helps every 
beekeeper and should a jar of bad 
honey go out every beekeeper will 
be hurt. Keeping this in mind it is 
easy to understand that when honey 
is offered for sale it is quickly bought 
up. 

Membership is made up mostly of 
men, women, young boys and girls 
who keep a few colonies as a hobby. 
Also hobbyists who became so enthusi- 


The Chattanooga area chooses a lovely “Honey Queen.” 
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astic about keeping bees that they are 
now operating on a commercial scale. 
All are interested in learning and see- 
ing others become better beekeepers 
for they realize that what helps one, 
helps all. Many use the bee books at 
the public library, subscribe to bee 
journals, some take correspondence 
courses in beekeeping from Ohio 
State, Pennsylvania State and Cor- 
nell Universities. Each year, in 
March, the Association sponsors a ten 
lesson course in beekeeping. This is 
a very thorough course with capable 
instructors, discussion panels, motion 
pictures, slides, coffee breaks, ban- 
quet. Certificates are awarded to 
those who complete the course. Just 
now the Association is considering 
two such schools a year, one in March 
and one in September. The Associa- 
tion is quite interested in young boys 
and girls going into beekeeping in 
connection with its youth program. 
This year, 23 beginners, grade and 
high school students, came to the bee 
school to receive instruction in getting 
started right with their bees. Mem- 
bers assist students in putting on 
science projects in their schools, al- 
ways a most interesting feature. 
Officers and members plan the pro- 
gram for monthly meetings, a pro- 
gram which consists of short talks, 
demonstrations, question and answer 
panels, intermission for conversation 
and visiting. The program is aimed 
at giving everyone a chance to take 
part in getting exactly the informa- 
tion he or she may need. Meetings 
are started on time and stopped on 
time. Weather permitting, monthly 
meetings are held in the Association’s 
experimental bee yard. At these meet- 
ings actual demonstrations are given, 
for example, on how to install pack- 
age bees and how to hive a swarm, 
look for disease, the use of the acid 
board, requeening. Italians, Cauca- 
sians, Carniolans, Starlines and Mid- 
nites are studied. Equipment comes 
in for close scrutiny. Feeding is prop- 
erly done, in fact, all phases of bee- 
keeping are studied. Honey is taken 
off, packed and marketed by mem- 
bers to give the Association money in 
the bank. When radio and television 
stations, the Association’s monthly 
newsletters and the newspapers an- 
nounce the meeting it is interesting 
to see the automobiles begin to line 
up down the road bringing people 
to see the bees at work. Some out 
for the first time, proceed cautiously 
fully believeing that the bees are go- 
ing to pounce on them if they get 
very close. Later, you will find them 
in the yard, watching the bees, look- 
ing for the queen. A man may be 
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heard to say “Shucks, nothing to it, 
bees won’t sting me.” (He will get 
his awakening later, of course.) Visi- 
tors who express an interest in keep- 
ing bees will be helped by members 
in getting started. Names and tele- 
phone numbers of experienced bee- 
keepers in various localities are given 
out to enable any beekeeper to receive 
help over the telephone at any time. 
We are told that this is considered 
most helpful, especially to beginners. 
We encourage beginners to spend a 
day with members of broad experience 
and training, to get first hand in- 
formation in their apiaries. This year, 
nucs for queen rearing are being 
added to the experimental bee yard, 
not that we expect to encourage all 
beekeepers to become queen breeders. 
We believe this will serve to show 
the importance of good queens and 
also to give an idea of how much a 
scientific queen breeder may do to 
provide beekeepers with good queens. 


This work will be supervised by 
members who are qualified queen 
breeders. 

Last year, our Association invited 
the Tennessee Beekeepers Association 
to hold its annual convention in 
Chattanooga. We gained much from 
this convention with beekeepers from 
several states. This year, the South- 
ern States Beekeepers Federation ac- 
cepted our invitation to hold its 32nd 
annual convention in Chattanooga. 
Tennessee beekeepers and the local 
convention and visitors bureau are 
going all out to give this event the 
widest publicity. Queen breeders, 
equipment manufacturers, men of re- 
search, producers, packers, marketing 
specialists, publishers of books and 
bee journals and others will partici- 
pate in the program. We shall be 
happy come November 14 and 15 to 
welcome beekeepers from more than 
20 states who will meet their friends 
in Chattanooga. 





CURRENT ITEMS 


Electric Heat for Bees 

The Rural Ketuckian for March 
has a full page advertisement from 
Consumers Credit, a heating electrical 
concern, bearing the title “Almost 
any home these days can be heated 
electrically. Naturally, there will 
be a few minor exceptions such as 
beehives and bird nests.” 

Well, we don’t know much about 
whether bird nests could be elec- 
trically heated or not but Consumers 
Credit is likely not aware that fre- 
quently beehives are heated electri- 
cally. As a means of wintering im- 
portant nuclei, we have (A.B.J.) a 
hundred or more multiple nuclei over 
electric heating units and divided into 
sections of nuclei so that a control 
unit at one end supplies electricity 
at the command of a_ thermostat 
through the entire winter time. When 
heat is called for in cold weather, 
the electricity turns on automatically 
and supplies heat and turns off auto- 
matically when the heat is not needed. 





Apiculture Encyclopedia — 
(Enciclopedia Apicola) 

This is a new and well-done series 
of thirty bulletins prepared by Arturo 
Wulfrath and Dr. Juan Joaquin 
Speck—owners and managers of Miel 
Carlota, Cuernavaca, Mor., Mexico. 

Each bulletin has a beautiful, full 
color picture of actual beekeeping 
operations in Mexico, and each one 
treats a different phase of beekeeping 
and related problems. The entire 


series covers every step in beekeeping 
from the beginning one or two colo- 
nies up to large apiary management. 
The authors then give their readers 
complete details of honey extracting, 
preparation of honey for sale, medic- 
inal value of honey, recipes for honey 
use, etc. Included are bulletins on bee 
diseases and their control and a very 
detailed bulletin on the various honey 
plants of Mexico. 

The authors are to be commended 
for this well-done, Spanish language 
addition to the available literature on 
bees. The entire series of highly 
illustrated bulletins sells for $7.20, 
post paid. 

The bulletins or chapters are later 
to appear in book form. In fact the 
first volume is already available in 
book form, paper cover at $4.00. 

The American Bee Journal is pre- 
pared to handle orders for either the 
book or the 30 bulletins, or they may 
be ordered directly of the authors and 
publishers as above. 





Waterproofing For Leather 

Two pounds of tallow, 1 pound of 
resin, %2 pound beeswax. Melt over 
a slow fire and before applying to the 
uppers of boots or shoes fill the 
leather with neatsfoot oil to reduce 
danger of burning the leather. They 
will also keep soft and pliable longer. 
For the soles use the tallow and 
resin and be careful not to burn the 
leather. Mrs. A. J. Armstrong, Po- 
catello, Idaho. 
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Out of The Past—For Future’s Gain. . . 


THE SECTION HONEY BOX 


by WILLIAM G. EATON 


One of the most fascinating stories 
in all beedom is the account of the 
discovery of the bee space and the 
resulting development of the top- 
opening, movable-comb hive. Without 
a doubt, this discovery has meant 
more to the beekeeping industry than 
any other, in fact, it actually created 
a complete “new way” in beekeeping 
management. 

The years immediately following 
the new discovery were hectic ones, 
because claims and counter-claims 
were always besieging the public. 
No doubt, this was the result of the 
frantic quest for industry develop- 
ment, but in many cases it was the 
outcome of those individuals who 
seeking personal acclaim and 
advancement of their development at 
any cost to the buying public. Many 
times, it is said, that the owner of a 
patent would have been far better 
off, had he simply given his discovery 
to the beekeeping fraternity, rather 
than trying to protect and promote 
it. 

With the development of the new 
type hive, which afforded beekeepers 
a means for controlling their bees, 
came the period of refinement and 
improvement of the several hives 
that were before the public. The need 
now was to separate surplus honey 
from the brood nest and to find a 
ready means of expansion when the 
crop came in. This gave rise to Sec- 
tion Honey Boxes. 

Although J. S. Harbison, of Cali- 
fornia, is credited with the original 
development of the section honey box, 
there were several others connected 
with the pattern of over-all develop- 


were 
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William G. Eaton, Winchester, Ky., author 
of the series of articles; OUT OF THE 
PAST — FOR FUTURE’S GAIN, says: “I 
made the remark to a friend of mine, 
‘You know, we just don’t have winters 
like we used to have. Why, | can remember 

‘ One week later, | was eating 
my words, uh, snow, that is.” 


ment of this improvement which af- 
forded more attractive sales. One of 
those individuals receiving special at- 
tention for their early contribution, 
leading to the development of the one- 
piece section, was General D. L. 
Adair, of Hawesville, Kentucky. 

Frank C. Pellett, author of “His- 
tory of American Beekeeping,” re- 
cords the Adair contribution as fol- 
lows. 

“In 1869, D. L. Adair, of Hawes- 
ville, Kentucky, had patented a sec- 
tion beehive which had a surplus 
chamber made by fitting a series of 
sections together, nine in a clamp. 
This seems to have met with some 
favor, and for a time Adair sold 
rights for use to individual beekeepers 
with one sample section for three 
dollars.” These section honey boxes 
were just wide enough to accompany 
a sheet of comb, and could be made to 
fit any hive. 

This interesting testimonial from 


a satisfied Canadian beekeeper comes 
from the pages of “Progressive Bee 
Culture,” which was published by 
Adair. 

“D. L. Adair, Esq. —Dear Sir: 
I had one of your Section Honey 
Boxes sent me by a friend. I have not 
seen anything to equal them during 
my thirty years practice among bee 
hives. If Mr. Langstroth be entitled 
to praise for his improvements in 
hives, certainly you are entitled to 
double praise for improving the 
Honey Boxes. I would suggest that in 
the future, D. L. Adair be titled 
the Section Bee-Hive King. John 
Jewitt, Lucknow, Canada.” 

In addition to “Progressive Bee 
Culture,” which was translated into 
several European languages, the 
Kentucky author, naturalist and in- 
ventor published three other works 
which were also very popular, and 
afforded him a subscriber’s list of 
over 5,000. These publications were: 





Section honey boxes, such as the Adair 
development, were developed to separate 
surplus honey from the brood nest and to 
find a ready means of expansion as the crop 
came in. Adair’s section honey boxes, and hive 
to accompany them, were patented in 1869. 
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“Adair’s New System of Beekeep- 
ing” 

“Outlines of Bee-Culture” 

“Annals of Bee-Culture” 
The “Annals of Bee Culture” 
seems to have been the most popular, 
since it contained communications 
from the leading apiarists and natu- 
ralists of the era, 1869-1872. These 
works were short-lived and are of 
historical value only for us today. 

His many articles and varied ac- 
complishments would lead one to as- 
sume that he had received the highest 
of college degrees. However, such is 
not the case, for he was without a day 
of formal education, yet this intel- 


lectual giant spoke and wrote fluently 
in four different languages other 
than English. He enlisted as a Private 
in Kentucky’s Fourth Regiment, with 
whom he fought during the Mexican 
War, rising to the rank of General. 

The following glowing description, 
along with the material on beekeep- 
ing, comes to me from Gen. Adair’s 
grand-daughter, Mrs. Brownie Adair 
Gans, of Louisville. She says: “He 
taught me the wonders of the universe 
from our back stoop at night. He in- 
stilled into me his philosophy and 
revered awe of the Creator and His 
purpose for our existence. He taught 
me the beauty of music, real music, 


such as the sweep of the winds, the 
rhythmic roar of the torrents and 
our waterfall nearby, the songs of 
the birds, the loveliness of a quiet 
summer night, the closeness and one- 
ness of a winter evening.” 

I think that it is most appropriate, 
as we relive those early days of the 
“new way” throughout the Anniver- 
sary Year of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, to recall the words of 
the poet as he says: 

“The lives of great men all remind 
us, 

We can make our lives sublime; 

And departing, leave behind us 

Footprints on the sands of time.” 





That First Super 

Put on the first super, preferably 
of drawn combs rather than founda- 
tion, with the first fruit bloom, or a 
bit before. Don’t use an excluder—it 
will just keep the bees out of the 
super and as they become crowded out 
below where the honey will be going 
they will swarm as never before! 
The queen might lay a few eggs in 
the super if there is no excluder, but 
that doesn’t matter—if she thinks 
she needs that extra room for eggs 
for the time being don’t argue with 
her! Be prepared to put on another 
super as soon as they are definitely 
storing honey in the first one—maybe 
within a week or two. It really 
doesn’t hurt to put the first two 
supers on together. A week or two 
early with a super does no harm— 
but it probably won’t have any honey 
stored in it if it goes on just a day 
too late! Keep a step ahead of the 
bees or your run for that honey crop 
will be futile indeed. 
Richard Taylor 
(Rhode Island Quarterly) 





Unusual Smoker Fuel 

An excellent fuel for the smoker 
can be obtained from the flower stalks 
of flax. In New Zeland, we use the 
stalks of the native flax (Phorium 
tenax) which grows about 8 feet tall 
with bright red flowers full of nectar. 
In the fall I cut off the flower stalks 
and cut them into lengths to fit the 
smoker, 5 to 6 inches, and dry them 
in bundles. When dry dip the bundles 
into hot paraffin about an inch deep 
and store them until you are ready 
to use them in the spring. : 

The paraffin helps the punk light 
easily. I usually load the smoker, 
leaving room for one more stalk and 
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HOW TO DO 


then light this last stalk with a ciga- 
rette lighter. Place it in the center 
of the smoker and you are set for an 
hour or more solid work with the 
bees. 

Also the flax stalk fuel is just 
us effective as laughing gas (or 
carbolic cloths) for driving bees from 
supers. It is cheaper, burns longer, 
stops the colony from being robbed 
as sometimes happens with nitrous 
oxide if you inadvertently give an 
overdose and actually put bees to 
sleep. The flax will grow easily in 
almost any situation but seems to 
prefer damp places the best. 

John A. Foote, 
Ngaruawahia, New Zeland 





Tweezers to Remove Workers 

I have an easy way to remove 
workers from queen cages. Pull the 
staples from the wire at the end 
opposite the candy in the cage. Take 
plain eyebrow tweezers. As the work- 
er bees come to the raised wire, just 
grab them with the tweezers. This 
is quick and easy. Be careful, of 
course, not to get the queen. 
C. H. Smith, 
Ft. Worth, Texas 


Switching for Swarm Control 

I like the method of switching ]lo- 
cations of colonies to hold down 
swarming. I have used it but find it 
involves work. 

The following is a method which 
I like best of all. When the bees 
are in 2-story colonies, first head 
each colony with a young queen in 
late August or September, the pre- 
vious year. 

When these bees the following sea- 
son seems to get crowded in the 
second brood nest, and there is a flow 


IT 


on or when the bees are fed and the 
weather is not cold, take out one or 
two combs of brood or honey at each 
side of the brood nest and then let 
the bees build in new comb on foun- 
dation. This seems to curb the swarm- 
ing impulse for a time. 

Also one can keep a young queen 
in a hive by the side of the old 
colony and as the honeyflow ad- 
vances, shake some of the bees from 
the old colony into the new, transfer 
the supers over and then move away 
the old colony. 

Hubert Martin, Dryridge, Kentucky 


Collecting Lost Bees 

When a bee yard is moved, for a 
distance shorter than the flight range 
of the bees, many of the bees will re- 
turn to the former location. These 
bees may be collected at the day’s end 
in a hive body containing two empty 
combs and using a caged queen. The 
cage with the queen is placed near a 
group of bees that may have col- 
lected in the yard. The bees then be- 
come excited and gather around the 
cage with the queen. All groups of 
bees may by this means be brushed in- 
to the collecting hive. Then the caged 
queen may be hung in the hive body. 
After sundown the hive is closed and 
moved into the new location. The bees 
are smoked with ammonium nitrate 
(laughing gas) and put where you 
want them to be. 
M. Stejskal 
Venezuela 





Bait for Mouse Traps 
I find that candied honey makes 
a very good bait for mouse traps. 
George A. Collins 
Newton 
Illinois 
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© Question from 
E. V. Wilkey 
Fort Bragg, Calif. 
> I am in my second year of bee- 
keeping with ten colonies, with the 
intention of doubling them. I live in 
a damp climate. I have thirty brood 
combs in storage with wired founda- 
tion, some drawn and some not. In- 
tending to use them, I looked them 
over and found that I had left a lot 
of bee bread in some of the drawn 
comb. They are moldy. Can I use 
them? Will the bees clean them? Will 
the mold injure the bees? 
Answer 

Yes, you can use these combs that 
you have stored even though the 
pollen or bee bread, as you call it, 
has molded. The bees will clean out 
any pollen that they cannot use. Bees 
are very good housekeepers and can 
do a better job of cleaning up the 
equipment than the beekeeper himself 
on such material as pollen. 


© Question from 

Walter B. Cox 

Missoula, Montana 

» I recently met a Colorado beekeeper 
who does not try to winter bees. He 
keeps the brood combs over the winter 
and gets package bees each spring. 
How can one keep the combs safe 
and away from insects so they may 
be used in spring? How does one kill 
the bees? Is one hive body enough 
with such an arrangement? Is this 
a practical way to manage bees? 
Answer 

I think you will have to decide 
for yourself whether or not you should 
kill your bees or winter them. Here 
are some questions to consider: (1) 
Can bees be wintered successfully in 
your area?; (2) Can you get package 
bees early enough to build strong 
colonies for the main honeyflow?; and 
(3) Cost. 

The combs may be preserved by 
treating them with carbon disulfide 
during the warm weather in the fall. 
Two or three treatments 10 days 
apart may be necessary. Place the 
hive body and supers in an airtight 
stack, use about % ounce:of carbon 
disulfide for each super in a shallow 
dish on top of the pile and cover the 
stack. (Use carbon disulfide in the 
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open away from flames or sparks 
since it is explosive.) 

I have always thought that more 
than one hive body is needed to build 
a strong colony. I would allow the 
queen free range, even if it takes 
three hive bodies, and restrict her 
when the main honeyflow starts. 

This system of destroying colonies 
is not new, but should only be used 
in areas where wintering is a problem, 
since over-wintered colonies. will 
usually out-produce package bees. 
This is especially true in areas where 
there are early flows of honey. 

The best way to kill the bees is to 
use cyanogas. Some beekeepers will 
destroy the queen at the beginning of 
the fall honeyflow to restrict the 
brood rearing and kill the bees at 
the end of this flow. A tablespoon of 
cyanogas placed on a card is pushed 
into the entrance and the entrance 
closed. The colony will be dead in a 
few minutes. (Cyanogas is deadly to 
humans, so use it with care.) 


© Question from 

Walter C. Lehmann 

Cedar Rapids, lowa 

®> I would like to know how to make 
two colonies from one. I have 15 
strong colonies I would like to divide. 
Can I slip an empty super of comb 
between the first and third bodies, 
wait until it is full of brooa, then 
take it away and place a queen in it? 
Will this division accept a new queen? 
Answer 

You can very easily increase the 
number of colonies of your bees by 
making divisions in the early spring. 
The time is dependent upon a source 
of nectar which, although it does not 
need to be a heavy honeyflow, should 
be dependable. In Pennsylvania this 
is usually done in late April or early 
May at fruit bloom time, or about 
5-6 weeks ahead of the main honey- 
flow from clover. 

Probably the best way to make a 
division is to take about 4 frames 
of bees with brood and the queen 
from the original colony and place 
them on a new stand. Requeen the 
original hive. Use drawn comb to fill 
both hives and feed both colonies. The 
brood may come from several colonies 
to make up the division so as not to 








weaken the original colonies. A new 
queen is needed for each new colony. 


© Question from 

Robert J. Peach 

Union City, Indiana 

> Are lima beans a dependable 
source of honey in north central 
Indiana? I am sure I have read where 
they produce nectar but Lovell does 
not list them in his book on honey 
plants. I am not far from an acreage 
of limas. 

Answer 

It has been our experience that 
lima beans, although they may be a 
good source of nectar, are not depend- 
able. 

Our beekeepers report that they 
produce a very light honey of good 
quality in the years that there is a 
crop. 

I am not at all sure what they 
will do in Indiana but I would not 
rely on them. 


© Question from 

Lewis Hottenstein 

Chanute, Kansas 

® My bees are in double story hives 
and are really strong, and wanting 
to swarm. Can I put on a third story 
of foundation now (May 10) as I do 
not have drawn comb? Would the 
bees chew it? I intend to reduce the 
colonies for comb honey. 

Answer 

If your bees are as strong as you 
say you not only can but should put 
on the 3rd story even though it con- 
tains foundation. 

If there is even the slightest hint 
of a honeyflow I’m sure the bees will 
start to draw out the foundation. If 
there is no honeyflow you may feed a 
small amount of syrup to help them 
get started. 
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HAMILTON 


DADANT VEILS ARE BUILT FOR SERVICE 


Correctly designed and field tested in our bee yards, 
DADANT Veils have many outstanding features. 

Full visibility, cool, light weight, ease of adjustment, 
sting-proof, made of durable materials. Screen Wire has 
turned edges, all seams overlapped for added strength. 


ALL STYLES AVAILABLE 


See our Catalog for prices, and Order from any of our six 
conveniently located Branch Warehouses or Dadant Dealers. 


DADANT & SONS, INC. 


ILLINOIS 
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Secretary Joseph O. Moffett 
115 So. College Ave., Fort Collins, Colorado 
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Executive Committee met June 
27-28. The executive committee of 
your Federation met June 27-28 at 
Denver. Many important items were 
discussed and decided. 

Biloxi will host 1962 convention. 
The committee voted to accept the 
invitation to hold the 1962 convention 
in Biloxi, Mississippi. 

Details of Insurance Plan an- 
nounced. The details of the insurance 
available for beekeepers signing after 
May 1 have been determined. To be 
eligible, a beekeeper must be under 
55 years of age. The quarterly pre- 
mium will be $16.50. The coverage 
will be as follows: 

Under age 55 

55-59 
60-64 


$5,000 
$3,000 
$2,000 

65-74 crs $1,000 

Age 75 and over. - § 500 
This does not affect the beekeepers 
signing before May 1, 1960. More 
young applicants are badly needed 
if we are to have a sound plan. 

Beware selling Dr. Jarvis’ book. If 
you are selling Dr. Jarvis’ book. 
“Vermont Folk Medicine” and also 
selling honey, you may have trouble 
with the Food and Drug branch of 
the Federal Government. A large 
western packer related his troubles 
along this line at the executive com- 
mittee meeting in Denver. 

This packer had advertised copies 
of Dr. Jarvis’ book at a reduced price 
if the buyer would send along a label 
from a container of the packer’s 
honey. Food and Drug made two in- 
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spections and took an inventory of 
the packer’s stock. 

After trying to have the packer 
sign a four-page indictment, the in- 
spectors threatened to close the plant. 
They then said the U.S. Marshal 
would be sent out to handle the case. 
At the time this is written, the in- 
cident is still unsolved. 

A packer in a northern state had 
his honey seized until reprints from 
Dr. Jarvis’ book were removed from 
the outside of the jars. 

Many people ask why Food and 
Drug will not accept the statements 
made in Dr. Jarvis’ book. This agency 
generally will only accept research 
done at universities or medical 
schools. It must be done very carefully 
by recognized scientists. Usually im- 
portant findings must be verified by 
many different researchers. 

Regardless of the merits of faults 
in Dr. Jarvis’ book, all packers should 
be aware of the feelings of the Food 
and Drug people. They apparently 
have the power to close down a pack- 
ing plant if the packer is selling or 
promoting this book. 

Honey booth popular at Home Eco- 
nomists Convention. The committee 
had the opportunity of examining the 
honey booth at the American Home 
Economists Association Convention in 
Denver. This attractive booth had a 
map of the United States showing 
how much honey was produced in each 
state. C. D. Floyd’s young daughter 
was dressed as a queen bee. As usual, 
this booth attracted a lot of favorable 


attention and helped bring honey be- 
fore this influential group. 

Federation to borrow money to 
operate. Despite the increase in mem- 
bers and funds, the Federation will 
have to borrow money to operate. 
The committee voted to borrow $2,000 
to finance the organization until Jan- 
uary 1. The loss of big contributions 
from industry is responsible for the 
Federation’s financial difficulties. 

Membership within reach of all- 
time high. The Federation could 
reach its greatest individual member- 
ship in 1960. Join with your fellow 
beekeepers in the growing Federation. 
Help us to serve you better. Send 
your dues in today. Minimum dues are 
$3.00 with a suggested rate of 4c a 
colony for beekeepers having over 
75 colonies. 
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Winners at the Fourth Annual Eastern 
Honey and Baked Goods Show at 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 

New Jersey, Jume 24 

A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio; 
Trophy — Extracted Honey — John 
Linder, Cumberland, Md. 

Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois; 
Trophy—Comb Honey—Fern E. Wil- 
son, Cumberland, Md. 

Wax Workers, Ithaca, New York; 
Trophy—Wax—J. R. Engle, Mt. Joy, 
Pa. 

Walter T. Kelley, Clarkson, Ken- 
tucky; Trophy—Frame Bulk Honey— 
Paul S. Ziegler, Bethel, Pa. 

Lancaster Dutch Gold, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania; Trophy—Mrs. Rebecca 
Sayre, Stamford, Connecticut. 
Winners in the various classes were: 

White Extracted Honey—L. B. 
Shearman, Glenarm, Maryland. 

Extra Light Amber’ Extracted 
Honey—Francis Moticka, Honesdale, 
Pennsylvania. 

Light Amber Extracted Honey— 
Fern E. Wilson, Cumberland, Mary- 
land. 

Amber Extracted Honey—John 
Lindner, Cumberland, Maryland. 

Dark Extracted Honey—Floyd 
Sandt, Easton, Pennsylvania. 

Light Comb Honey—Fern E. Wil- 
son, Cumberland, Maryland. 

Dark Comb Honey—Fern E. Wil- 
son, Cumberland, Maryland. 

Finely Granulated Honey—Lloyd 
Shearman, Glenarm, Maryland. 

Frame Bulk Honey—Paul S. Zieg- 
ler, Bethel, Pennsylvania. 

Beeswax—J. R. Engle, Mt. 
Pennsylvania. 

Cookies—Mrs. Mary Stevens, Wes- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

Cake—Thomas Kenyon, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. 

Candy—E. J. Anderson, State Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania. 

Bread—Mrs. Rebecca Sayre, Stam- 
ford, Connecticut. 


Joy, 





Midwestern, Kansas City 
August 14th 

The Midwestern Association will 
hold its Annual Picnic at Swope Park, 
Shelter House No. 7, Kansas City, 
Missouri, from 11:00 A.M. to 5:00 
P.M., Sunday, August 14. To reach 
shelter house No. 7 from Kansas City, 
take Gregory Blvd. east to turn in 
park, continue east a short distance 
to No. 7. 
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Come prepared for a good time— 
Bring a basket lunch-Drinks will be 
furnished. 

Prizes will be awarded to winners 
of Honey Contests, (bring a jar of 
your best honey), prizes to winners 
of numerous other games and activi- 
ties, also a prize will be awarded to 
the beekeeper traveling the greatest 
distance to attend. 

See you at the picnic, bring your 
family and friends. 

Everyone welcome. 

James A. Worrel 
Secretary 





Berks County (Pa.) 
Leesport, August 6th 
The Berks County Association will 

hold their summer picnic on August 
6th at 2:00 P.M., E.D.T. at the 
Ontelaunee Orchards located on Route 
122 at Leesport, about nine miles 
north of Reading, Pa. An interesting 
program has been planned. Our fam- 
ous “Honey Ice Cream” will be served. 
An invitation is extended to all per- 
sons interested in bees. Bring your 
smoker for the smoker contest. 
Samuel B. Althouse 
Secretary 





Annual Beekeepers’ Field Day 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 
Wednesday, August 3. 

10:00 - 12:30 CDT Memorial Center— 

Room 202 

General Program— 

Boys and girls in beekeeping— 
Jerry M. Macklin, Purdue. 

10:45 - Room 202 - Program for 
beekeepers— 

After the honeyflow - What?— 
John Amos, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Blacksburg, Virginia. 
The 1960 season—Gilbert Perigo, 
Chief apiary inspector, Indian- 
apolis. 

10:45 - Room 307—Program for 
wives and others not interested 
in beekeeping practices. 

Honey in a competitive market— 
Richard Maxon, Purdue. 
Demonstration of effects of using 
honey and other’ sweetening 
agents in cooking—Marcile Allen, 
Purdue. 
12:45 - 2:00—Happy Hollow Park, 
West Lafayette 
Picnic—Family style basket din- 
ner. 

2:00 - 3:30—The use of chemicals 

in beekeeping—John Amos. 


Introduction of inspectors and 
zone assignment—Gilbert Perigo. 
Demonstration on examining colo- 
nies of bees—Inspectors. 
Directions to Happy Hollow Park— 
Happy Hollow Park is located at 
the northeast corner of West Lafay- 
ette. To reach the picnic area, go 
north on State Road 43 (North River 
Road) from State Street (“at foot of 
hill”); angle left on State Road 443 
at slightly less than a mile (just at 
edge of town); then turn left into the 
Park (note sign) at about a quarter 
of a mile (near foot of hill). Our 
basket dinner is scheduled for the 
lower (first) shelter house. 





Pennsylvania Annual Picnic 
Penn State, August 20th 

The Pennsylvania Association will 
hold its Annual Picnic at Hort 
Park, Penn State University, August 
20th, starting at 10 A.M. 

A good program of speakers, music, 
and games has been planned includ- 
ing the choosing and crowning of a 
1960 Penna. Honey Queen. 

Dr. E. J. Dyce is guest speaker. 

Bring picnic lunch or covered dish 
to pass; rolls, pie or cake plus your 
table service. Coffee and lemonade 
will be furnished by the host, the 
Center County Association. A cordial 
welcome is extended to all. 

Bob Crimbring 
Secretary 





Western New York Honey Producers 
Akron, New York, August 6th 

The annual meeting and election of 

officers of the Western N.Y. Honey 

Producers’ Association will be August 


6th, at Akron Park. Bring basket 
lunch for noon meal. Coffee and ice 
cream furnished. Non-members in- 
vited but please register. 

Paul C. Lang 

Secretary 





Middlesex County (Mass.) 
Harvard, August 27th 

At the home and apiary of Mr. 
William Maxant, Ayer Road, Har- 
vard, Massachusett, the Middlesex 
County Association will hold its Au- 
gust inspection of the club hive. This 
section of the county is noted for its 
orchards so a tour through Mr. Max- 
ant’s hives should prove most in- 
teresting. After the business meeting 
picnic suppers will be enjoyed. The 
club furnishes coffee and ice cream. 
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It should be noted that this is the 
week-end of the Middlesex County 4-H 
Fair in Westford, Mass. Many of our 
beekeepers will want to visit the 4-H 
Bee Exhibit. 

The annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Beekeeping 
Association’s will be August 6th at 
the Field Station of the University 
of Massachusetts in Waltham, Mass. 
The program is under the direction of 
Professor Frank Shaw of the Uni- 
versity. 

Betty Carlson 
Secretary 


American Honey Queen for 


Logan County (Ohio) 
Bellefontaine, August 14th 

The Logan County Association will 
have a picnic and field day, Sunday, 
August 14th, at the Bellefontaine 
Fairgrounds. Basket lunch at 12 noon. 
Speakers—Emerson Long, St. Paris, 
Ohio’s largest beekeeper; Dr. W. E. 
Dunham and son Norman, Deer Creek 
Honey Farms, London; Elton Kinny, 
Vo. Ag. teacher, Rushsylvania; Wil- 
liam Moorhead, queen breeder and 
package bee producer of Georgia and 
Funston, Ohio; Jack Happ, Managing Here Miss Monica McNutt is being crowned American Honey Queen for 1960 by 
Editor of Gleanings in Bee Culture, Tennessee Secretary of State, Mr. Bolin, at the National Convention in Phoenix. She was 
Medina. chosen Tennessee Queen at the State Convention in Chattanooga in October. The McNutt 

Prizes for the heaviest full depth family has been interested in bees for three generations. Miss McNutt is a senior at the 
and shallow extracting frame of David Lipscomb High School in Nashville. At her right is Kay Seidelman, of Michigan, 
honey; smoker contest; lots of door 1959 National Honey Queen. 
prizes. All beekeepers welcome. 
R. L. Lovermore 
President 


North Carolina State 
Cullowhee, August 12th and 13th 
The North Carolina State Associa- 
tion will hold its next meeting on 
August 12th and 13th at Cullowhee, 
North Carolina. 
Cullowhee is located in the western 
part of our state and close to the 
tallest mountains east of the Missis- 
sippi River and there are plenty of 
shade trees to sit under and talk over 
our different bee problems and try 
to find a solution for them. 
With plenty of delicious food pre- 
pared by experts and served Cafe- 
teria style for your enjoyment I 
know of no better place to spend a 
two days’ vacation with other bee- 
keepers and either learn something or 
help some other beekeeper who needs 
it. 
These prices are for those arriving 
Thursday evening and will include 
lodging for two nights with three ’ ° ° 
te a Friday and two meals on lowa’s Entrant for Miss Universe 
Saturday, $8.50. Kay Nielson was lowa’s entrant for the Miss Universe Contest. She was “Adopted” 
For those arriving Friday morning by the Sioux Honey Association. Sioux presented her that beautiful Indian ceremonial 
to include two meals Friday, lodging head dress. Roy Smock, sales manager, also brought along some honey as a gift to 
(Please turn to page 328) the Mayor of Long Beach where the beauty pageant took place. 
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Friday night and two meals Saturday, 
$6.00. 
Will expect you in Cullowhee. 
S. C. Squires 
Secretary 





Welcome to Penn State’s Beekeeping 
Short Course 


The dates are August 15-19, fol- 
lowed by the State Meeting and Pic- 
nic, August 20th. The complete short 
course program below: 


BEEKEEPING SHORT COURSE 
August 15-18, 1960 
The Pennsylvania State University 
Monday A.M.— 
1- to 12. Registration. 
Monday P.M. 

1:30 A word of welcome—Dr. 
Bertil G. Anderson. 
Announcements—Dr. 
C. Snyder. 

:50 Introductions. 

:00 Secrets of the Hive—Edwin 
J. Anderson. 

Making a Start in Beekeep- 
ing—W. W. Clarke. 
Inspection of the laboratory 
and its equipment. 
Tuesday A.M.— 

8:30 Colony Activities and Char- 
acteristics—Edwin J. An- 
derson. 

Care and Introduction of 
Package Bees — W. W. 
Clarke. 
Spring Management — Ed- 
win J. Anderson. 
Races of Bees — W. W. 
Clarke. 
Comb Honey 
E. J. Dyce. 
Tuesday P.M. 
1:30 Work in the 
Observe. 
a. general mangement prac- 
tices. 
b. honey production. 
¢c. swarm control practices. 
d. to remove honey from 
colonies, with bee-escapes, 
carbolic acid cloths, and 
shaking. 
Tuesday Eve.— 
7:30 Honey Producing Areas. 
Honey Plants (slides). 
Wednesday A.M.— 

8:30 The Story of Beeswax—W. 
W. Clarke. 

Comb Honey Production— 
Edwin J. Anderson. 
Pollination—W. W. Clarke. 
Swarm Control—E. J. Dyce. 
Extracted Honey Produc- 
tion—Edwin J. Anderson. 
Wednesday P.M.— 

1:30 Demonstrations. 

1. Shaking package bees. 


1:40 Fred 


2:45 


3:30 


9:00 


9:45 
10:30 


11:00 Production— 


Apiaries to 


9:15 


9:45 
10:30 
11:15 


2. Introducing package bees. 
8. Transferring bees from 
a box to a modern hive. 
Wednesday Eve.— 

7:30 Composition and Properties 
of Honey—Edwin J. Ander- 
son. 

Slides on Beekeeping in 
Peru—E. J. Dyce. 
Thursday A.M.— 

8:30 Packing and Processing Ex- 

tracted and Creamed Hon- 
ey—E. J. Dyce. 
Requeening—Edwin J. An- 
derson. 
Fall and Winter Manage- 
ment—W. W. Clarke. 
Queen Rearing—Edwin J. 
Anderson. 

11:30 Question Period. 

Thursday P. M.— 

1:30 Examining colonies in the 
apiary used for queen rear- 
ing and mating queens. 
Grafting in the apiary. 
Clipping queens and paint- 
ing them with a colored 
lacquer. 
Removing honey. 
Making queen 
equipment. 

Thursday Eve.— 

7:30 Movies on Beekeeping. 
Friday A.M.— 

8:30 Diseases of the Honeybee— 
W. W. Clarke. 

Evolution of the Honeybee— 

E. J. Dyce. 

Marketing Honey—Edwin J. 

Anderson. 

Uses of Honey—Roger A. 

Morse. 

Friday P.M.— 

1:30 Extracting and bottling 

honey in the honey house. 
Grading comb honey. 
Wrapping comb honey. 
Bottling chunk honey. 
Working beeswax. 
Making creamed honey. 
Banquet at the Autoport— 
A. R. Dean, Toastmaster. 
Color Slides on Beekeeping 
in Australia—E. J. Dyce. 

The cost of the course is room and 
board plus a _ registration fee of 
$7.25 for Pennsylvania beekeepers and 
$12.25 for beekeepers from other 
states. To register write Dr. Fred C. 
Snyder, Director of Short Courses, 
211 Armsby Building, College of 
Agriculture, The Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park, Penn- 
sylvania. 


9:15 
10:00 


10:45 


rearing 


9:00 
10:00 


11:00 





Tennessee Series 
August 5-7 


A series of three meetings will be 


held in Tennessee in August. The first 
will be at Fountain City, just outside 
Knoxville, on Friday, August 5th. 
The second August 6th at the Agri- 
cultural Farm on Hogan Road, east 
of Highway 31, at Brentwood, near 
Nashville. The third and last meet- 
ing will be at the Penal Farm outside 
Memphis on August 7th. Good pro- 
grams and speakers. 





U.S.D.A. Honey Display in 
European Food Trade Fairs 


The United States Depart of Agri- 
culture will include a honey display 
among the U. S. exhibits at the 
London, England, and Munich, Germ- 
any International Food Trade Fairs 
this fall. Honey will be included at 
the London fair for the first time be- 
cause sales of U. S. -honey in the 
United Kingdom have been liberalized 
and there appears to be a good pos- 
sibility of regaining a portion of this 
market for U. S. honey exporters. 
Germany is by far the largest pres- 
ent importer of U. S. honey. 

The honey display at these fairs 
will be made by U. S. honey firms 
operating under the direction of the 
U. S. Dep’t of Agriculture. Sioux 
Honey Ass’n, Superior Honey Co., 
B-Z-B Honey Co., and W. F. Straub 
& Co., will have exhibits at both fairs, 
Miller’s Honey Co. will display at 
Munich only. These firms will dis- 
play honey in the most popular retail 
containers, and there will be oppor- 
tunity and facilities to conduct bulk 
sales business. There will be some 
public sampling done at both fairs 
and a trial will be made of selling 
U. S. brands of honey in their own 
retail packages to English and Ger- 
man consumers. It has been learned 
that Canadian, Australian and 
Hungarian honey is similiarly dis- 
played and sold at the London Fair. 

This year, for the first time, the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
invited a representative of the entire 
U. S. honey industry to be with the 
honey displays. This representative 
will work under the supervision of 
the USDA representative in charge 
of the honey exhibit. He will aid in 
conducting the display and the retail 
honey sales program. The Department 
asked the Honey Industry Council 
to select a representative from the 
industry. Millard Coggshall of Min- 
neola, Florida, Chairman of the 
Honey Industry Council, was named 
to do this job. Mr. Coggshall will be 
at the London fair September 1 thru 
September 17, and at the Munich 
fair September 23 thru October 2. 
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Past Meetings 
Wyoming Association 

George B. Krause, Jr., of Riverton, 
has been elected president of the 
Wyoming Beekeepers’ Association at 
the annual meeting in Worland. H. 
E. Rauchfuss of Cody was named 
vice president and Walter Fliegner 
of Riverton, secretary-treasurer. 
Ernest W. Fair 
Box 231 
Boulder, Colo. 





North Georgia Association 

The annual Christmas party of 
the North Georgia Beekeeper’s As- 
sociation was held at the Elks club 
in Decatur December 16th. 

Each member brought a gift for 
a child (Christmas wrapped and they 
were delivered by past President M. 
K. Fewell to the Eggleston Memorial 
Hospital for children. This is one 
of our annual projects, and one that 
these unfortunate children enjoy. 
Members present pledged Pres. Pat- 
ton that we would “Keep Buzzing 
Around” for prospective members as 
well as the absentees and put the 
BEE on them for new members for 
the Association, as our Association 
is an important one—or else it would 
not function so admirably today. 
Pres. Patton asked that the member- 
ship attend these meetings regularly 
every month as he will have a panel 
of Three Bee experts at each meeting 
to answer any question about bees 
and beekeeping that any member 
might ask and to be answered to 
our satisfaction. At the close of the 
meeting the following officers were 
installed for 1960: 


We May Be 100 But We 
Have Young Ideas 





We are already making plans for 
new features in 1961. Keep your 
ideas young by placing your sub- 
scription for next year now! 
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President, W. G. Patton; Ist Vice 
Pres., J. W. Sheppard; 2nd Vice 
Pres., Wm. S. Sharp; Treasurer C. 
T. Bennett; Rec. Sec., David W. John- 
son; Corres. Sec., Eddie J. Karst; 
Rev. Fred L. Glisson, Chaplin. 
Eddie J. Karst 
Corres. Secretary 





Utah State Association 

The Utah honey producers will 
study a proposal that the industry 
set up a central bargaining agency 
to seek more uniformity in price. 

During the two-day convention of 
the Utah State Association in Salt 
Lake City, Dec. 4-5, a study com- 
mittee of five was named after the 
suggestion was made by Dr. Morris 
H. Taylor, Utah State University 
Extension Service. 

Dr. Taylor said there is no “rhyme 
or reason” to the present method 
of pricing, with most individual pro- 
ducers setting their own prices. What 
complicates the picture, is the fact 
that out of 400 beekeepers, all but 
about 40 are hobbyists or those who 
keep bees as a sideline. 

He added that without some device 
to judge the market “too often you'll 
find yourselves competing against 
each other.” 

The 60 delegates declined to en- 
dorse a government-sponsored pro- 
gram for honey marketing slated 
for action Jan. 14, at the American 
Beekeeping Federation convention in 
Phoenix. 

Ed Lewis, Ogden, was named dele- 


gate to the AFB convention. Nard 
E. Mill, Salt Lake City, was named 
alternate. 

Ernest W. Fair 

Box 231 

Boulder, Colo. 





Weber County Association, Utah 

The Weber County Beekeepers 
Association was formed at Ogden 
during a meeting in the offices of 
Melvin S. Burningham, County Agent. 

Robert Nielson, Weber county bee- 
keeper, was elected president of the 
new group, to be assisted by Lue 
Birch, first vice president; Edward 
Lewis, second vice president, and 
Clarkston Illum,_ secretary. Mr. 
Burningham will serve as advisor to 
the organization. 

Members are professional and 
amateur beekeepers in the county. 
They will meet monthly to discuss 
management, honey marketing and 
trade ideas. 

First project planned is a wall 
map of Weber County where bee- 
keepers will plot location of the area’s 
bee yards. The map will be hung in 
the county agent’s office. 

Robert Ellefsen 
Salt Lake City 





SECRETARIES, PLEASE NOTE 


If you feel that a report of a past meet- 
ing is important because of items that are 
unusual or of considerable interest to 
others, we are glad to get them. However, 
reports of on ordinary nature are often 
much delayed in publication as room is 
entirely lacking so they cannot be used 

















HONEY 


the asking. 


HAMILTON 


Our honey labels will tell your honey story, by word and 
picture to encourage sales. Our sample label catalog is yours for 


Each label in complete color and each one separate (an actual 
label) to put on your container to see how it looks. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


LABELS 


ILLINOIS 

















BETTER BRED QUEENS 


CALVERT APIARIES 





Our BETTER BRED QUEENS will please you. Buy them and be among our many 
satisfied customers. They are backed by 32 years of queen breeding. 
ANY QUANTITY 70c EACH, SHIPPED AIRMAIL 
Phone VA 9-6183 after 7 P.M. 


THREE BANDED ITALIANS 


Calvert, Alabama 
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WILLIAMS ITALIAN QUEENS 
unsurpassed by any stock 
Certificate with each shipment 
1-2 Air Mail ____.__...$1.00 each 
10-99 Air Mail -90 each 
100 Up Air Mail __....._ .80 each 
Clipped and Marked 10c each. 
DR. WILLIAMS APIARIES 
115 W. Sterling St. Baytown, Texas 











FREE... 

A Sample Copy 
“Gleanings in Bee Culture” 
Look tt Over — You Will Like It 


A. |. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio 

















QUEENS 


Caucasians or Italians 
GENTLE AND PRODUCTIVE 


1 to 25 
25 up 


75¢ 
65c 


Farris Homan 
SHANNON MISS. 











RENEW YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION NOW 


For a Brand New, Exciting Year 











Honey Labels 


Our honey labels will tell your 
honey story, by word and picture 
to encourage sales. Our sample 
catalog is yours for the asking. 

Each label in complete color and 
each one separate (an actual label) 
to put on your container to see how 


it looks. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Hamilton, Illinois 











QUEENS 75¢ 
shipped by Air Mail 


Bright 3-Band Italian Bees and Queens. 
Highest quality purely mated, good 
producers. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. State health Certificate 
furnished. 

1-25 26-up 
2-Ib. Pkg. w/q. $3.00 $2.75 
3-Ib. Pkg. w/q 4.00 3.75 
4-lb. Pkg. w/q 5.00 4.75 
Untested queens 75 65 
Pkgs. shipped F.O.B. Express or Par- 
cel Post Postage Collect. 


JOHN A. NORMAN 
Route 1 Grady, Ala. 
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It is said that bees can predict the 
weather. They do it with their little 
stings, and, curiously enough, they 
always make it warm. 


“Bees,” says the Scientific Ameri- 
can, “can remember a man.” We 
didn’t know that, but we have fre- 
quently had reason to believe they 
could dismember him. 


It is said that the sting of a bum- 
blebee contains only one-fiftieth part 
of a drop of poison, but it sends 
it home with as much enthusiasm as 
if it were a gallon.—Burlington Free 
Press. 


“IT want to look at a pair of eye- 
glasses, sir, of extra magnifying 
power.” Dealer—“Yes, ma’am; some- 
thing very strong?” “Yes, sir: while 
visiting in the country last summer 
I made a very painful blunder, which 
I never want to repeat.” “May I ask 
what that-er-blunder was?” “Oh, yes; 
I mistook a bumblebee for a _ black- 
berry.” 


Sunny May day, with whitest clouds, 
And twittering swallows high in air, 
A timid zephyr from the South, 
And fragrance, fragrance everywhere 
Young grass, pink buds; all bees 
astir; 
With plow, afield the swain I spy, 
And, in her door, the young, good 
wife 
To baby singing lullaby. 
C. G. Blanden 


May sun is bright—the air is clear, 
The darting swallows soar and sing, 
And from the stately elms I hear 
Bluebirds and bees salute the 
spring. 


“Be sure the new hive is clean and 
neat. 

Smear it with beeswax and 
honey sweet. 

Have no foul smell about it, for the 
bees 

Are mostly all old maids, whom you 
must please 

By making things quite tidy and 
‘so-so,’ 

Else in a fit of dudgeon, off they go!” 

—Wnm. F. Clarke 


with 


The grand essentials of happiness 
are—something to do, something to 
love, and something to hope for. 


VOL. XXIIl JUNE 15, 1887 NO. 24 

A Revised Version — Little girl 
studying Sunday school lesson (third 
chapter of Matthew)—“Uncle Henry, 
what did John wear a leathern grid- 
dle for?” Uncle Henry “A leather 
griddle! Why, what do you mean?” 
“Why, it says here, ‘And the same 
John had his raiment of camel’s 
hair and a leathern griddle about 
his loins, and his meat was locusts 
and wild honey.’ Oh! I see! to cook 
his locusts on.” And away she fled. 


Hold back the honey—If you want 
to maintain the advancing prices for 
honey—do not ship a pound for 5 
or 6 weeks to come. Just read the 
following from Boston honey mer- 
chants. 

Honey being so short, we thought 
20 and 22 cents per pound low enough 
to sell to the jobbing and retail 
trade, and we have sold none for less 
than 20 cents, except one lot of odd 
size comb. 

We wish to second what you say 
editorially to the producers, in the 
American Bee Journal, to hold honey 
back for a month or two; and in that 
way good prices can be maintained 
right through the season. We are re- 
ceiving a good many letters from all 
over the country, asking if we can 
sell their honey at prices quoted in 
the American Bee Journal, and we 
write them that at present we cannot 
advise shipment here, for if we 
should have it all come here, we 
could not sell for over 15 cents per 
pound. 


American Bee Journal 








THRIFTY BEES 
Three-banded Italians only 
Lots of 100—$65.00 
Smaller lots, each 75c 


REMEMBER—Thrifty Bees are 
Guaranteed to Please. 


W. J. FOREHAND & SONS 


Fort Deposit, Ala. 
Breeders since 1892 








DADANT’S MIDNITE HYBRIDS 
CARNIOLANS CAUCASIANS 


Package Bees and Queens 


MIDNITE HYBRIDS CARNIOLAN & CAUCASIAN 


PACKAGES QUEENS PACKAGES QUEENS 


2 Ib. $4.30 1 to 24 $1.30 2 Ib. $4.00 
3 Ib. 5.50 25 to 99. 1.15 3 Ib. 5.20 
4 lb. 6.70 100 or more 1.00 4 lb. 6.40 


Clipped and marked 10c each — PURE, FRESH ROYAL JELLY 
J. L. O’Ferrell & Sons 


409 O’FERRELL ST., GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA and LA BELLE, FLORIDA 


$1.40 each 





ARE YOU LOSING BEESWAX? 


We render old combs, cappings, and 
slumgum for beekeepers. Our steam 
wax presses get every available ounce 
of wax out of this material. Send for 
terms. 


Dadant & Sons, Inc. Hamilton, IIL. 

















Starline Queens 
and Package Bees 


Cc. G. WENNER 
Rt. 1, Box 318 — Glenn, Calif. 

















HODGSON ’S ALL-ELECTRIC 
“Brand Type” 
CAPPINGS MELTER 


@ Gives you absolute heat control. 

@ No extra steam equipment to buy. 

@ Fast - easy to operate 

@ junior or Senior models, stainless 
or galvanized. 

@ Write for particulars and low in- 
troductory price - to 


Hodgson Bee Supplies Ltd. 
555 - 13th Avenue 
NEW WESTMINSTER, B.C., CANADA 








HONEY WANTED 
Carloads or less than carloads. 
Quote best cash price delivered 
to us. All grades; send samples. 


Neiman Brothers Co., Inc. 
2721 West Roosevelt Road 
Chicago 8, Illinois 


























BEE SUPPLIES 
Write for Catalog 


Williams Bros. Mfg. Co. 
5205 SE 82 AVENUE 


PORTLAND 66 OREGON 


Texas Caucasian Queens and Packages 


1-24 25-99 100-up 
2 Lbs. Pkg. With Queen $4.50 $4.25 $4.00 
3 Lbs. Pkg. With Queen 5.60 5.30 5.00 
Queens . 145 1.35 1.25 


ALL QUEENS PERSONALLY PRODUCED BY J. E. HASTINGS AND HIS 
BREEDING STOCK. 
Bred for non-swarming - very gentle - good honey producers. 
Health Certificate Weight and Live Arrival Guaranteed. 


KANE APIARIES, Route 1, Box 200, Hallettsville, Tex. 











Get The Best For Less 


Cypress Bee Hives & Beekeepers’ Supplies 
— WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG — 
MYERS CRAFT MFG. CO. BURGAW. N. C. 




















KEEP YOUR COPIES 
—of— 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


for ready reference. 
Get an attractive board file that will 
hold TWO YEARS (24 issues) of the 
American Bee Journal. 

A nicely stenciled carton file that 
will look good on your book shelf and 
give you immediate access to current 
and past bee material. 


POSTPAID 75c 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 





August, 1960 








CALIFORNIA CAUCASIANS 


Gentle and Industrious Caucasian queens. Hastings strain used for 
breeders. Bred for greater honey production, Gentleness, Highly prolific, No 
excessive propolis, Swarm control and Color. 10% books your order - 
ce due two weeks prior to shipment. Air Mail. We do not clip or mark. 
Summer and Fall Prices 
1-24—$1.30 


25-99—$1.15 100 up—$1. 
QUALITY and SERVICE Do Not Cost — They Pay ~ 


Don J. Strachan Yuba City, Calif. 


Rt. 2, Box 83 Phone Sherwood 23881 














—The 


Market Place— 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING—Net price 16 cents per word per insertion. Initials, letters or combination of 
letters as in street address, counted as individual words. No advertisement accepted for less than ten 
words. Payable cash in advance. Keyed Classified, 25 cents additional. 








BEES AND QUEENS 





CARNIOLAN OR CAUCASIAN bees and 

queens. 2 lb. pkg. $4.00, 3 Ib. pkg. $5.00. 
Queens $1.00. Roy Waddell, Rt. 3, Woodruff, 
South Carolina. 


CAUCASIAN QUEENS, $1.25 each. Extra 

good producers and gentle to handle. 
C. D. Wardell & Co., Box 6226, Palestine, 
Texas. 








ITALIAN QUEENS jumbo size $1.20, dozen 
$12.00. Sheppard Apiaries, Aberdeen, North 
Carolina. 


QUALITY ITALIAN Queens-Each $1.00; 5 

or more 90c each; 25 or more 85c each. 
A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan or Lena, South Carolina. 








Dadant Starline Hybrid queens, balance of 

season. 1 to 24 $1.30 each, 25-99 $1.15 
each, 100 up $1.00 each. Our own strain 
Italian queens, 1 to 24 90 cents, larger lots, 
75 cents. All queens sent prepaid, and air 
mailed when it saves time. Clip and marked 
10 cents each extra. Health certificate and 
satisfaction, personal service. S. J. Head, 
Crossett, Arkansas. WHERE YOUR BUSI- 
NESS IS APPRECIATED. 


3 BAND ITALIAN and Carniolan queens, 
$1.00. Luther Pickett, Efland, North Caro- 
lina. 








CARNIOLAN QUEENS balance of season 
$1.00 each; 100—85c. Tillery Brothers, 
Rt. 3, Box 85, Greenville, Ala. 


PRODUCTIVE ITALIAN QUEENS—$1.00 
each; 10 up, 90c. Shirl Bakér, Mecosta, 
Michigan. 


HIGH GRADE QUEENS, 








Jay S. Smith 
strain $1.25 each. Dalice E. Crawford, 
Route 1, Haw River, North Carolina. 





FOR SALE 





FOR SALE: Domestic Pollen, Royal Jelly. 

Also Pollen Supplement Dry Mix (You 
add water and honey). Royal Jelly Enter- 
prises, 1017 Los Carneros Avenue, Napa, 
California. 


FREE CATALOG: Cypress Bee Hives and 

bee supplies. Save up to 40% on hives 
that last. Myers Craft Manufacturing Co., 
Burgaw, North Carolina. 


SUPER STRENGTH 100 mg. Royal Jelly 

capsules in bottles of 100 for $10.00. 
Prairie View Honey Co. 12303 Twelfth &t., 
Detroit 6, Michigan. 


FOR SALE: Complete modern, up-to-date, 

fully equipped bee business. 700 colonies, 
40 x 80 two-story honey house. Three bed- 
room modern home. J. D. Harrah, Charlo, 
Montana. 


ROYAL JELLY $8.00 ounce, eight ounces 

$50.00, full pound $90.00. Delivered Air 
Mail. Phillips Honey Co., P. O. Box 1506, 
Clearwater, Florida. 


COMPLETE STOCK of Honey containers: 

glass jars, 5 Ib. & 10 Ib. tin pails, 5 gal. 
3” opening honey containers, new and 
used drums. Hubbard Aplaries, Onsted, 
Michigan. 




















LARGE HONEY processing plant, good bee 
location. Just about everything needed, 
so write me. Joe C. Weaver, Oakland, Ia. 
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Copy for the department must reach 
us not later than the tenth of each 
month ba date of issue. If in- 
tended for classified department it should 
be so stated when advertisement is sent. 

Rate of Classified advertising — 16 
cents for each word, letter, mat or 
initial, including the name and address. 
Minimum ad, ten words. 

As a measure of tion to our 
readers we require erence of all new 
advertisers. To save time, please send 
the name of your bank and other refer- 
ences with your copy. 

Advertisers offering used equipment 
or bees on comb must guarantee them 
free from disease or certificate of inspec- 
tion from authorized inspector. 
conditions should be stated to insure 
that buyer is fully informed. 





WESTERN PINE Bee Supplies. Frames and 

supers, cedar tops and bottoms. Let us 
bid on your lumber needs; truck load lots 
a specialty. A lifetime among the bees. 
Mountain Blossom Honey Farm, 1954 Sceni 








HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs, embodying «ol! 
implicity, and distir 


end for free sample 


balance 


Pleas & pr 


C.W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 


WANTED: Extracted, cut comb, sections, 
all grades honey. Highest prices. Small 
lots or carload. Paragon Food Division, 
Box 9536, Kansas City 33, Missouri. 


WANTED HONEY all grades. Tideswell 
Supply, 2711 North 63rd St., Omaha 4, 
Nebraska. 


WRITE FOR SHIPPING TAGS and current 
quotations on rendered beeswax. Any 
amount from one pound up bought. If you 
have 25 pounds or more, save 25% by let- 
ting us work it into foundation for you. 
Walter T. Kelley Co., Clarkson, Ky. 











Ave., Central Point, Oregon. 


500 - 60 LB. CANS 35c each; 1200 - 60 Ib. 

cans used once all in good shape 25c 
each. Blackwell & Son Honey Co., 7622 
N.W. Express Way, 66 Hwy., Bethany, Okla- 
homa. 


TWENTY ACRE tract, modern home, honey 

house with other buildings. 230 colonies 
bees with equipment. Carl G. Haag, Alton, 
Iowa. 











1-WOODMAN 4-frame 
tanks, uncapping tanks and extracting 
knives (steam). Honey jars, all sizes. 
Conrad Oxmann, 1976a E. Warne, St. Louis 
7, Mo. 


extractor, storage 





550 TEN-FRAME two-story colonies with 
all deep extracting supers. Bees requeened 
strong and both bees and equipment in 
good condition. Priced to sell. Wilbur 
Ellsworth, Tarkio, Missouri. 





HONEY FOR SALE 


WHITE CLOVER HONEY in sixties. 
Gamber, 910 State, Lancaster, Pa. 


WE CAN SUPPLY NICE white honey. Im- 
mediate delivery. Russell Smalley. Beav- 
er, Iowa. 


NEW FLORIDA TWIN PACK. Two three- 

pound cans of your choice. Orange Blos- 
som, Tupelo, Gallberry, or Palmetto $3.00 
postpaid. Phillips Honey Co., P. O. Box 
1506, Clearwater, Fla. 





Ralph 











HONEY and BEESWAX WANTED 


WANTED—extra white, white and light 
amber honey in 60 Ib. cans. Cloverdale 
Honey Co., Fredonia, New York. 


WANTED—Extra white and light amber 

honey. Let us ship you the containers. 
Sell us your honey for CASH on delivery. 
The Hubbard Apiaries, Manufacturers of 
Bee Supplies and Comb Foundation, Onsted, 
Mich. 


HONEY AND Beeswax wanted. Melford 
Olson Honey Co., 5201 Douglas Drive, 
Minneapolis 22, Minnesota. 


ALL GRADES extracted honey in 60 Ib. 

cans or 600 lb. drums. Prairie View 
Honey Co. 12303 12th St., Detroit 6, Mich- 
igan. 

















EXTRACTED HONEY wanted. Please con- 
tact Russell Smalley, Beaver, Iowa. 





SUPPLIES 





Try our New No. 1 Cut Comb Honey Jar, 

also regular sizes Glass & Tin Con- 
tainers. HUBBARD APIARIES, ONSTED, 
MICHIGAN. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Quality bee 

supplies at factory prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies, Onsted, Michigan. 


THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY CATALOGUE 

PUBLISHED (64 pages) free for the ask- 
ing. Big factory manufacturing a complete 
line of wooden goods, comb foundation, 
metal goods, veils and gloves, carloads in 
stock, daily shipments. WALTER T. KEL- 
LEY CO., CLARKSON, KY. 


5,000 Once Used Honey Cans, 5,000 Good 
Used Honey Cans, HUBBARD APIARIES, 
ONSTED, MICHIGAN. 


SUPPLIES of all kinds, Brand Melters, 
Power Extractors, both Radial and Basket 

types. Hodgson Bee Supplies Ltd., New 

Westminister, British Columbia. 


LARGE BEE SUPPLY Manufacturer & 

Honey Processor wants Supply Dealers 
& Honey Buyers. Write for Catalog and 
Honey Prices. Hubbard Apiaries, Onsted, 
Michigan. 


BEE LINE Honey Jars—Write for prices. H. 
G. Roderick, 3850 E. Cerro Gordo, De- 
ceatur, Illinois. 























POSITIONS and HELP WANTED 





WANTED: EXPERIENCED beeman for per- 

manent position. Migratory honey pro- 
duction and Pollination Service. Good truck 
driver, good habits and reference. VERNON 
THOMAS RANCH, P.O. Box 8, Huron, 
California. 


RETIRED MAN still strong desires work, 
any phase of beekeeping. Write Box GA, 
c/o American Bee Journal. 








WANTED 


Wanted: Motor driven lifting arms. State 
price. John Harnack and Son, McGregor, 
Iowa. 





American Bee Journal 





EQUIPMENT FOR 300 or 400 colonies in 
Canada. Robert Duncan, 3811 Cuthbertson, 
Charleswood, Manitoba. 





WANTED TO BUY: Two (2) large power 
extractors. Fred Pruim, Rt. 3, Box 346, 
Bradenton, Fla. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





Dr. Jarvis New Book entitled “Folk Med!- 

cine” is already in its 12th printing has 
fine chapter on Honey and Cappings use 
in sinus trouble, infant feeding, sleep in- 
ducing, bedwetting, for coughs, burns, 
cramps, hayfever, athletes’ nutrition, etc. 
Cloth, 180 pages, postpaid $3.00. American 
Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ilinois. 


INDIAN BEE JOURNAL, know interesting 

facts concerning the Honey Bees of India. 
The only Bee Journal of India published in 
English. Subscription Rs. 12/- or Sh. 17/6 d 
(Sterling) or $2.75 per year (INTERNA- 
TIONAL M. 0O.). Sample copy 2s. or 25 
cents. Can be had from: The Managing 
Editor, Indian Bee Journal, Nainital, U. P. 
India. 





RANCH MAGAZINE—Do you find it diffi- 

cult to secure information about sheep 
and sheep ranching methods? The SHEEP 
AND GOAT RAISER reaches more sheep- 
men with more information of range sheep 
than any magazine published. Subscription 
1 yr., $3.00; sample copy 25c. Box 189, San 
Angelo, Texas. 


The Australasian Beekeeper—The senior 

beekeeping journal of the Southern 
Hemisphere provides a complete cover of 
all beekeeping topics in one of the world’s 
largest honey producing countries. Pub- 
lished monthly by Pender Bros. Pty. Ltd., 
Box 20, P.O. Maitland, 3N, N.S.W., Austra- 
lia. Subscription by Bank Draft or Inter- 
national M.O. Australia or New Zealand 
16’-($2.00) per annum (in advance) post- 
paid. British Isles and British Dominions 
20’-($2.50) per annum (in advance) post- 
paid. Other overseas countries 23/-($2.90) 
per annum (in advance) postpaid. 





SEEDS AND PLANTS 





HONEY PLANTS our specialty. Catalog on 
request. Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, Iowa. 








NOW AVAILABLE FOR YOUR BEEKEEPERS’ MEETINGS— A complete set of colored slides on the fas- 
cinating story of hybrid queen development. Interesting- educational - factual. No charge for their use - Write 
direct to Dadant & Sons, Inc., Hamilton, Illinois and they will be mailed promptly. 


DADANT & SONS, INC. 


Hamilton, Illinois 


o be returned after use. 











“GLASS WARE” 


BEES 


INSURE 


BETTER 
INCOME 


Have good stock all sizes 


Glass Jars. 
When you produce COMB HONEY in 


SECTIONS. The most profitable way 
for beekeepers. 
Write for our free catalog and 
be convinced. 


Write For Prices. 


LEAHY MFG. CO. 


HIGGINSVILLE 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO. 


MARSHFIELD WISCONSIN 
Wholesale 


MO. 


Retail 

















“Bee Wise — Woodmanise Your Bee Supplies” 
A. G. Woodman Co. Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 


(Send for catalog—350 Listings) 
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QUEENS 


When You Want 
QUALITY at LOW COST 
Look For This Sign 


3-BANDED ITALIANS grown on our own 
bee farm and rushed out daily from Clarkson 
by air mail. 


$1.00 each prepaid Air Mail 


5 and up__ .75 each prepaid Air Mail 


WALTER T. KELLEY CO. 


Clarkson, Kentucky 


We are the exclusive distributor for 


Eby Permanent Foundation 


if you are west of the Mississippi River, and 
are interested in becoming a dealer, please 
contact us. We have a market for your honey 
and beeswax. Rendering is our specialty. 
Send us your cappings, slum gum, or old 


combs. 


Wally’s Bee Enterprise, Inc. 
1909 EAST FOURTH ST. 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


Write for our 1960 Bee Supply Catalog 














The 
Lotz 


Section 


The Finest 
In Honey Sections 


For 


EVERYTHING 
In Bee Supplies 


SATISFACTION GUARANTTED 


WRITE FOR PRICES 


AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 
BOYD, WISCONSIN 


All queens clipped unless ordered other- 





QUEENS 


Our queen yards will operate all sum- 
mer and fall. Replace thoses failing old 
queens with either our Regular Italian 
or Island Hybrids. 


PRICES POSTPAID 


Reg. Island 
Italian Hybrids 


1-24, ea. $1.00 $1.30 
25-99, ea. -90 1.20 
100 up, ea. .80 1.10 


wise. Marking by request only 10c each. 


“They Produce” 


ROSSMAN APIARIES 


P. O. BOX 133 MOULTRIE, GA. 











American Bee Journal 








Hollopeter’s Italian eens 
Known the world round for their 
good qualities; now at their best during 
fall buckwheat flow, full of vim, vigor, 
and vitality. 
1-9, $1.25: 10-24, $1.15: 25-50, $1.00 each 
WHITE PINE BEE FARMS 
BOX 99 ROCKTON, PA. 














“Origimaters vj rr rame-<Grips” 

Send now to McCORD MFG. CO. 

Rt. 2, Box 866, San Jose, Calif. 
Positive Grip Through | Plus 32c postage 
the Leverage Action of fee. 

is Strong Aluminum Deluxe 2.75 
Frame-Grip. Utility 2.45 
Also obtainable from your leading Bee 
Dealer. Don't accept a substitute. 











HARPER QUEENS 
By Air Mail — After June 10th 
85c each or $8.00 per 10 
$75.00 per 100 
CARLUS T. HARPER 


New Brockton 








Italian Package 


Bees and Queens 
JOHN S. SHACKELFORD 
RIO OSO, CALIF. 

Ph.: Wheatland, Calif— 
NEptune 3-2392 














25 cents for 8 - 9 oz. 


A ae Me ae 
comb honey section 


COBANA PROD. CO. 


P.O. Box 214 Dearborn 1, Mich. 








Norman’s Italian Queens 


70c Air Mail 


1-25 
$ .70 
1.40 


26 up 
Untested Queens $.65 


Tested Queens 


NORMAN BEE Co. 
Route 1 Ramer, Ala. 








THOSE GOOD DARK ITALIAN QUEENS 
They are large and vigorous. 
1 to 49— $1.00 — 50 and up—90c 


For clipping or marking — add 5c each 
WEAVER APIARIES Navasota, Texas 


Beekeepers Note 


NEW MOLD— 


Especially designed to make a high quality 
Crystal Clear Rigid Plastic Box for packaging 
your Cut Comb Honey. Lids fit tight. 

AVAILABLE NOW 
Free Sample On Request 
NEW— No. 156 - 45/16” x 45/16” x 1-3/8” Deep. 


Write for catalog and prices showing other 
sizes and shapes. 


TRI-STATE PLASTIC MOLDING COMPANY 
Box 337 Henderson, Kentucky 














THREE BAND ITALIAN “QUEENS” 
Never before have good queens been so important. 
Serving those who demand the best. 

— PRICES — 

1-9 10 - 49 50 up 
$1.00 90c 80c 
Caged fresh from our yards and rushed to you prepaid Air Mail. 
Clip and mark 10c extra. 


QUALITY DOES NOT COST — IT PAYS 


THE WILBANKS APIARIES Claxton, Georgia 

















BE OUR AGENT 


Since you are a beekeeper you know the beekeepers near you. Why not be an 
agent for the American Bese Jourmal? Since it is your favorite magazine, why 
not do your friends a good turn and at the same time, help yourself? 

Write for particulars. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL Hamilton, Illinois 














PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


WALKER-LEE COMPANY 
LIVE OAK, CALIFORNIA 


—= 











Light Italian Queens - 80c each 
25 up 75c each 
Phone Hyatt 37584 


B. A. ANDERSON 
OPP, ALABAMA 





Caucasian QUEENS Italian 


With the price of honey advanced, this is the time to make increase 
and requeen. Our queens are tops. 


1 - 24 _80c 25 up__75c¢ 
LOUIS L. COUCH Pineville, La. 
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QUEENS 
ITALIAN OR CAUCASIAN 
1 - 49______75¢ each 
50 up ______65¢ each 


Health certificate and live arrival 
guaranteed. All queens postpaid 
air mail 


Phone PO 7-3880 


Holder Homan 


Shannon Mississippi 











American Rabbit Journal 


Shows the Way to Success 
The leading Rabbit Farming Magazine. 
Explains the growing meat rabbit indus- 

Non-fancy. “st. 1981. 3 years 
$2.00; 1 year $1.00: Sample dime, 


American Rabbit Journal 
Dept. S. Warrenton, Missouri 














HONEY WANTED 


Cut ‘Comb and Extracted 
Advise what you 


T. W. BURLESON & SON 


WAXKAHACHIE TEXAS 


have 








L. C. ANTLES 
Fruit Tree Polien Supplies Co. 


FRUIT POLLENS and 
POLLEN GOLD 
for human food 
PORTLAND NATURAL FOODS 


5001 N. E. Prescott Portland, Oregon 











J.C. RIVES 
QUALITY ITALIAN QUEENS 
1-10 $1.35 ea. 11 or more $1.00 ea. 
AFTER MAY 15 


Phone CH 1-4201 
Redding, California 


Service and Satisfaction 


O. 1289 











“SWARMING 
STOPPED COLD” 


95% Foolproof 


No Gimmicks 
No Gadgets 
No Tricks 
Bigger Crops - Better Beekeeping 
Full Directions Price $1.00 


BAKER’S APIARIES 


Glencoe Illinois 
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QUEENS QUEENS 


Graham, N. C. 


QUEENS — 


DADANT’S STARLINE HYBRIDS AND OUR REGULAR STOCK 
Queens— 1 to 25—$1.30; 25 to 100—$1.20; 100 up—$1.00 
2 Ib. pkg. and queen—$4.30; 

P. P. Package Bees - add $1.50 per pkg. 


Our Regular Stock Bees or Queens deduct 30c each 
FRESH ROYAL JELLY — $10 PER OZ. 


ALAMANCE BEE COMPANY - Geo. E. Curtis & Sons 


PACKAGE BEES 


3 Ib. pkg. and queen—$5.30 
Clip 10c 


Phone FR 6-3152 





CAUCASIAN QUEENS 
1 to 24—90c 25 to 50—80c 
50 and up—70c 
Queens clipped and marked at no 
extra cost. 
HUMPHREY BEE FARM 
REIDSVILLE GEORGIA 

















RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 


For a brand new, exciting year 
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Northern California 
BEES and QUEENS 


Spring queens until May 5 


After May 5 
Less than 25 - 
or more..... io 
Place your order with us and ‘be as- 
sured of top quality queens and prompt, 
courteous service. 


Geo. E. Smith & Son 
Rt. 4, Box 59 Yuba City, Calif. 
Phone SHerwood 2-3511 








Queens 

Bred for 
Production 
Write for Prices 


LITTLES APIARIES 
SHELBYVILLE NESSEE 


Royal 


Jelly 


Bulk and 
Capsules 








Johnson Dovetailing Equipment 
for the beekeeper’s shop. 
Write for details. 


Carl E. Johnson Company 
1557 Gregory Avenue 
Lincoln Park, Michigan 


Shoot for profit — Shoot for the STAR 
Order STARLINE queens this season 
and profit 


STARLINE Italian 

1 - 24 .. $1.20 $ .90 
25 - 99 to. oo 85 
100 - up .. 1.05 75 


Be Wise — Place Order Now For 1961 Packages. Next Spring May Be 
Too Late. Don’t Be Left Out Again Next Year. 


Garon Bee Company 


Donaldsonville Louisiana 




















Booking Orders Now. 
Over 35 Years a Shipper 
Send for FREE Circulars 
BLUE BONNET APIARIES also 


HOME of AULT BEE FARMS 
Weslaco, Texas 


Ask for and insist on the 
MASTER Electric Uncapping Knife. 


Heavy Duty Thermostat. uick ad prunes. 
Or order direct. Price $13. 


HUTCHISON MFG. CO. 


j 2904 Colorado Ave., Santa Monica, Calif. 




















“THE SCOTTISH BEEKEEPER” 
(The official organ of the Scottish 
Beekeepers’ Association.) Scottish in 
character, international in appeal. 
Annual subscription — $2 post free. 
Sample copy from Mr. Robert N. H. 
Skilling, FSCT., 87 King Street, 
Kilmarnock, Ayrshire, Scotland. 











Carniolan and 
Caucasian 
Queens 


Bred many generations for gentle- 
ness, honey hw ering and reproduction 
characte: Be assured of greatest 
honey crop _ ueening swarms and 
increase with these queens. 

1to49 50-99 100up 
Queens 145 $1.35 $1.25 
Foreign Countries. $2.50 
NO PKGS. THIS SEASON 


W. D. REAMS 
Box 458 LaBelle, Florida 


CAUCASI ‘ r i 
= tens Se 
Bred from the best stock available. 30 years’ 
experience as a CAUCASIAN shipper. 

1-24 25-99 100 up 
Caucasian Queens $1.20 $1.10 $1 00 


For “Midnite Hybrid Queens” add 25c to the above prices. Queens clipped 
and marked 10c extra. Live arrival guaranteed. Health certificate with 
each shipment. 


HOWARD WEAVER & SONS 
Phone TAlbot 5-2836 


Navasota, Texas 




















Exchange Your Beeswax 
For Foundation 
Write For Price List 

WAX WORKERS, INC. 


1330 Slaterville Road 
Beeswax Rendering Service 





COMB HONEY METHODS 


Carl E. Killion’s book “HONEY IN THE COMB?” is an 
authority on comb honey production 


We urge our readers interested in this phase of honey production to 
get their copy of this book NOW. 

It is not to be reprinted and present supply is moving fast. Price 
still remains at $3.00 postpaid. Order your copy from 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 











Ithaca, N. Y. 








Renew your Subscription Now! 
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Crop and Wlarket 


by M. G. Dadant 





Crop Compared to 1959 

Of course it is only in the southern 
sections that we are able to judge 
pretty well how the crop has been. 

The Atlantic seaboard does not 
seem to have fared any better than 
a year ago and the crop was compara- 
tively short then. As we go farther 
south, Georgia, Florida and extending 
over into Alabama and Mississippi, 
the crop has been considerably better 
than a year ago and apparently quite 
satisfactory to the beekeepers. In 
Louisiana, some reports are that the 
crop is three times the 1959 figure 
and in Texas at least the equal of 
the year previous. 

In the more northern sections we 
can judge on the basis of at least the 
beginning of the sweet clover and the 
middle of the Dutch white clover. In 
practically all of these areas bee- 
keepers were greatly elated earlier on 
account of the good moisture and 
the rapid recovery of losses, as well 
as of strength in colonies which sur- 
vived the winter. 

However, the moisture and the cool 
weather continued to the point where 
even into June bees were doing prac- 
tically nothing. In some cases they 
had gathered a super or so of honey 
only to drop backwards as July was 
approaching. 

Only probably in Kansas and Okla- 
homa do we find the crop above nor- 
mal and in these cases probably 25 
to 35 per cent better. 

Unfortunately, this writer is un- 
able to find any place else where the 
crop has been above a year ago even 
with fantastic crop prospects judging 
from condition of bees, condition of 
the honey plants and moisture. 

In other words, throughout all the 
clover areas almost exclusively the 
prospects were excellent but have 
passed on through June with no possi- 
bility of the bees gathering any great 
quantities of honey and, of course, no 
possibility of making up for the short- 
age. We may yet anticipate a good 
ending to the legume flows and the 
possibilities of fall crops at least in 
some special areas where rains have 
been so heavy as to almost preclude 
the planting of corn and beans. (This 
happened around the immediate vi- 
cinity of Hamilton.) 

Minnesota and southern South Da- 
kota and western Iowa do seem quite 
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promising at the date this is written 
(July 21). There is still considerable 
promise on the east slope of the Rock- 
ies. Montana hopes that with warm 
weather they may equal a year ago 
and Idaho possibly. Oregon and Wash- 
ington have had ample rains and 
their crop probably will be up to 1959. 

In our last Crop and Market page 
we mentioned that the California ’59 
crop was an excellent one. We meant 
1958. 

The present crop in California up 
to date at least is considerably better 
than a year ago which was in itself 
a failure but dry weather has inter- 
fered with the desert areas so any 
anticipation of a better crop will 
have to come from the irrigated areas 
which are just now coming into bloom. 

In fact, sections of Utah and even 
into Colorado are reporting California 
bees coming over to try to harvest a 
legume crop. New Mexico and Arizona 
fare not any better than California. 

Moisture and Weather 

We have yet to consider moisture. 
Living in an area which has had 
abundant moisture this year, it is 
hard to conceive of any place where 
the moisture might be deficient. How- 
ever, this seems to be the case in the 
New England states extending into 
New York and New Jersey. Alabama 
and Louisiana are also reporting dry 
now and the tupelo section has been 
especially hard hit this year. 

Getting over into the intermoun- 
tain states, Wyoming is dry as are 
Nevada and Utah and extending, of 
course, down into New Mexico and 
Arizona. Idaho perhaps dryer than 
usual but, of course, much of this 
forage land is irrigated. 

All in all what promised to be an 
excellent season has turned out to be 
a very mediocre one and this applies 
as well to all of the Canadian prov- 
inces although perhaps conditions 
are better in the eastern provinces 
than in the prairie and Pacific prov- 
inces. 

In reading this over we find we 
have neglected to say that Tennessee 
and parts of Kentucky are reporting 
a better crop than a year ago by 


considerable but that, of course, 





Honey Wanted-“" ond less than 


car. Prices. 
W. F. STRAUB & COMPANY 
5520 Northwest Hwy. Chicago 30, Il. 





partly due to the fact that Tennes- 
see was short a year ago. 

All in all, we don’t see how the 
total crop for the country, unless 
conditions pick up during the last 
few days of July and into August, ~ 
can equal that of 1959. 


Honey Prices 

Very few prices are reported. Of 
course in Florida and Georgia the 
honey has been selling for some time 
and good white orange honey has been 
bringing as high at 13% to 14 cents 
with most sales apparently at 13 cents 
and the amber in the neighborhood 
of 10 cents per pound which is en- 
tirely too low for this year but an 
improvement over what it was a year 
ago. 

There is report of one sale of new 
crop honey in advance of extracting 
at 13% cents f.o.b. honey house in 
Dakota and we notice that the Cali- 
fornia reports indicate that orange 
honey is selling as high as 16 cents 
with probably the bulk of the sales 
around 14 cents with amber still 
holding at a low figure. 

Part of this is largely due to the 
fact that importations of honey are 
coming into the United States from 
Central and South America and it is 
not always amber honey either. This 
Central and South American honey 
is competing very definitely with 
American honey in the European 
markets, making for a lower export. 


Summary 


All the circumstances indicate a 
moderate crop of honey in 1960 and 
with no carryover whatever. However, 
there should be definitely a trend up- 
wards in the market. Buyers are not 
yet active, apparently waiting to see 
what the legume crops would produce 
but we believe they will be disap- 
pointed and may be reaching out for 
honey before long to assure them- 
selves of a packing backlog. 

Personally, I don’t see why white 
honey should sell at less than 14 
cents and generally around 15 cents 
where the producer is able to wait. 
We look for this to be about the fig- 
ure. Amber should not go quite in 
proportion but certainly should not 
rest at the ridiculously low figure of 
last year and much of which has been 
projected on 1960. 
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N30 N35 N36 N35A N37A N38A 


N30 Steam Uncapping Knife 


and 2 pieces of 4 foot hose. Steam circulates the full length of the knife and produces a 
constant uniform heat. Made of high carbon steel, it will not corrode, nor burn honey. 


N35 Plain Uncapping Knife 812” 


is made from high carbon steel and holds a sharp edge. Can be heated by dipping in 
hot water. 


N36 Plain Uncapping Knife 10” 


Same as N35 but has a 1%” longer blade. 


N35A Plain Lightweight Knife 9” x 134%” Blade 


Made from high carbon steel, this sharp hollow ground uncapping knife can be heated 
by dipping in hot water. 


N37A Electric Knife 


A sealed adjustable thermostat in the blade keeps the knife at precisely the right temperature. 
The steel blade measures 10” long and 2” wide. Two Year Guarantee. 


N38A Electric Knife with Control Box 


Pierce electric uncapping knife with control box gives four different degrees of heat. 
The heating element is automatically turned to the lowest temperature when the knife is 
set on top of the box, and automatically turned to one of the three higher heats when the 
knife is removed for use. 


N50 Steam Safety Valve 


Prevents excessive steam pressure which could burst knives. 


For more details about Root uncapping equipment visit your nearby Root Dealer 
or contact one of the outlets listed below. 


$9.95 


$2.48 


$2.90 


$ .98 


$13.95 


$14.50 





UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 


313 NORTH FIRST STREET Sell Your Crop In 


ANN ARBOR MICHIGAN 
DEC 57-58-59 -60 


MANY SIZES AND TYPES OF HONEY PACKAGES AVAILABLE AT DADANT DEALERS AND BRANCHES 


Refer To Page 18 of Our 1960 Catalog For Prices and Shipping Weights 


BRANCHES 


1929 E. FOURTH ST. HIGHWAY 41, SOUTH 1010 W. AUSTIN STREET 


722 WEST O’CONNELL ST. 180-200 CANISTEO STEPHENSON AVE. AT 14TH ST. 


Main Office and Factories - Hamilton, Illinois. 





